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' There is a class of people in this world of 
ours whose disposition can only be compared to a 
mass of straw set aflame—it can blaze up in a moment 
1 1and as quftikTy" dfe ~ou\. This class of men always 

( needs somebody to be at their back^ someone who 
can, so to say, feed the flame of their character by 
supplying the fuel from time to time' 

When our womenfolk fix up the e arth en oil- 
lamps in our rooms, they invariably place alongside 
the wick a kind of small twig or splinter so that, . 
I if the flame recedes, it might easily be prodded up. 

1 Were this not done, not all the wick and oil in the 
j world could keep the lamp burning/ 

j Somewhat of a similar disposition was SUREN - 

He was strong, intelligent, trustful; 
& nd yet he was somehow unable to carry anything to 
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its conclusion. He would take up a piece of work 
with genuine enthusiasm, but after a while it would 
appear tiresome to him, and he would leave it off. 
He had to be encouraged. Like the wick in the 
oil-lamp, he needed someone to prod him on. 

Surendranath’s father was a lawyer. He had 
almost lost his connection with Bengal, having settled 
down to practise in a town in western India. It 
was here that Surendra passed his II. A. at the early 
a „e of twenty. For this, however, he had as much to 
thank his step-mother as himself. This step-mother of 
his was so utterly devoted to him that he would often 
wonder if there was any such thing left as his own 
real self. Was there really a living individual of 
the name of Surendra 1 Or was it only the will-power 
of the step-mother which, assuming human form, 
did his work, lived his life and passed Ins examina¬ 
tions? Not for a moment would she let him out of 

her sight, and her attachment to him was so deep 

that her own child was often neglected. 

Under the guardianship of this dut. »1 lady, 

Snrendranatl. gathered ample^sdmpfiom t* J>oo* 

What was more, h ' en Was he hungry? 

■*. - - 

for him. 
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THE ELDEST SISTER 3 

For more than fifteen years Surendra had 

had to lean on his step-mother, and naturally she had 

to work very hard for him. In order to make him 

study, she had employed, all these years, such diverse 

means as persuasion, rebuke, feigned indifference 

reproach, and even chastisemen^pShe would forego 

her own sleep and help him study till late in the 

night. For this remarkable devotion to Surendra 

this lady of the Roy family had earned the admiration 

of all her neighbours. “Aha? has ever T'stepi^ 

received such attention?,” they would all say. / 

There was nothing artificial in her love for 

Surendra, which came from her innermost being 

If, after rebuking him for something,'the saw that his 

ace v.as r^Tihd his eyes moist, she would immediately 

take them as symptoms of a serious illness, and 

surendranath would be kept on sago^ for three days - 

And she kept such a sharp eye on his conduct that if 

ever he was a trifletoo particular about his dress she 

would at once conclude that he was becoming a ‘dandy- 

For some weeks after that Surendra was not allowed' 
to send his clothes to the laundry 

-4“ “s r "• ?"■ 
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so that all manner of notions would take possession 
of his mind. 


On one such occasion, a friend suggested that a f 
young and intelligent person like Surendra ought 
certainly to make a trip to England. Such a trip, 
lie said, would open for him the gates of a prosperous 
future, and the knowledge gained in a foreign land 
would also be of help to his countrymen. Surendra , 
was thrilled at the idea. His imagination conjured 
up before him the vision of a glorious life. Already, 
the breeze of liberty caressed him, the light of freedom 
lit up his eyes, a strange restlessness came over him. 

He was like a bird in a cage, beating his wings 
desperately in its longing for the wide-open sky. 

K Surendra lost no time in asking his father that i 
arrangements might be made for liis visit to Englan 
and enumerated all the bright prospects which such 
a visit would bring to him. His father promised to 
think over the matter, but his step-mother was 
decisively against the proposal. Like a storm s 
descended upon them both, and gave vent to sue i 
Steal volley of laughter that both of them 

were stunned beyond words. 

“I suppose I shall have to visit England too 
h e sa id “or else who will look after Sure? He 

doesn t even know his bodily requirements, and you 

V r it of sendin" him abroad? 'It is as good 
are thinking of sen ^ ^ ^ un(Jerstands whC n 

as sendm 0 sleep ' Your Suro 

he is hungry and when he ought to sleep. 
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does not even know that.” And then followed 
another peal of laughter. 

This excessive exhibition of amusement on the part 

of his wife made My. Roy blush deeply. And as for 

Sureudra, he could easily see that the arguments 

advanced by his step-mother were too convincing 

to be refuted, lie gave up all hopes of going to/ 

England, and the friend who had made the suggestion! 

was sorely disappointed. The latter*, having failed] 

to find a way out, only said that 'it was far better 

to beg for one’s food than live in such bondage.. 

There could be no doubt, Surendra’s friend saiy 

in conclusion, that one who had passed his M, 'A. 

with such distinction did not lack the ability to earn 
his living. 


Surefndra ruminated over these words for a 
long while when he returned to his room. And the 
more thought he gave to the matter, the truer did 
his friend’s opinion appear to him. Yes, it was better 
to beg. Not everyone could hope to go to England 
but very few indeed, he thought, had to endure’ 
such living extinction as had fallen to his lot. 

One dark night, Surendra pu ,. c]lased a ticket 
for Calcutta and boarded the Cain, leaving a letter 

blef / WhiCh 3aid tbat be "' as goin S aw *y 

home for a few days, that it was useless to look for 
and aat even if they found him he would 

not return against his will. 

Sh ° Wed Ule let ter to his wife, who 
‘ — ha! * n ow grown into a man The bird 
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has acquired new_ wings._If it does not _ fly now^ 
when^else do you expect it to soar ?” Nevertheless, 
she did try to find him, and wrote to all her friends 
in Calcutta. But nothing availed, Surendranath 

could not be traced. 


CHAPTER TWO 


On a noisy, crowded thoroughfare in Calcutta, 
Surendra had found himself completely unnerved. 
There was no one here to rebuke him, no one to hold 
him in check. There was no one to notice if his lips 
were parched, and his drawn and heavy face 
evoked no sympathy. This was a place, he thought, 
where one had to shift for oneself. There was pity here, 
there was also charity—but these, like everything 
else, had to be earned. Of his own accord, no human 
being was likely to come and interfered with one’s 
thoughts. 

Pood had to be acquired, shelter improvised 
or obtained. That the interval between hunger and 
sieep is fairly well-marked, Surendrauath now dis¬ 
covered for the first time. 

Several days liaci passed since he left home. 
His wandering limbs were tired out, money was 
thinning, clothes were getting dirty and torn. And 
when night came, there was not a spot to stretch 
oneself. Tears came to Surendranath’s eyes. 
Writing home was unthinkable, he blushed at the very 
thought of it. And when the loving but firm aspect 
of his step mother* rose before* his mind’s eye, his 
own home appeared to him as an impossibly roseate •' 
vision in a dream. He was afraid of the very idea 
that, not long ago, he had himself lived there. 
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One day he asked a fellow tramp on the street; 
“My friend, how do you manage to earn your bread 
here?” 

The man was unusually simple for a tramp, or 
he should have mocked at Surendra. “I have a job,” 
he said. “There is no dearth of situations in 
Calcutta!”. 

“Could you find one for me”, Surendra asked. 

“Well, what work can you do?” 

At this, Surendra could 'only keep silent, 
because he was not fit for any vocation at all. 

“Are you a bhadralolc'l” the man asked again. 
Surendra just nodded his head. 

“Then why did- you not learn to read and 
write ? ’ ’ 

“I did”. 

The man thought for a while and said: “Oh, in 
that case you better go to that big mansion over there. 
It is the house of a zemindar, and he’ll certainly 
find some job for you.” Having said this, the man 
went his way. 

Surendranath approached the mansion-gate, 
but hesitated and retraced his steps. Again he went 
near the house and again he went back. The same 
happened the next day. But on the third day, 
mustering all the courage he had, he entered the 
premises. A servant stood there, who asked him 

what he wanted. 

“The Babu of this house.” 

“The Babu is not at home”. 
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Surendranath was overjoyed. How easily had 
he escaped a difficult undertaking. ‘The Babu is not 
at home?’ Surendra did not have to ask for a job, he 
was saved the humiliation of relating his misfortunes; 
and he was happy Going back cheerfully to a shop 
nearby, he ate heartily. Then he wandered about 
with an easy mind, and rehearsed to himself how he 
would speak to the zemindar the next morning and 
find a way out of his present difficulties. 

The morrow, however, did not find him so 
very complacent. The closer he came to the house, 
the more passionately did he desire to turn back. 
And when he reached the gate, he was simply pinned 
to the ground, his feet refused to move any further. 
He felt as if someone had forcibly sent him there, 
as if it wasn’t his own necessity that had driven him. 
Ashamed to stand at the gate,' he at length entered. 
The same servant accosted him and said: “The Babu 
is in. Would you like to see him ?” 

“Yes”. 

“Then follow me”. 

It was a huge mansion. Things and papers were 
arranged in fashionable English style. One vast 
chamber was followed by another, and then another. 
Marble staircases, dazzling candalebra, splendid 
mirrors set in the walls, pictures, photographs. 
All these were by no means unknown to Surendra, 
whose own father didn’t live in a poor man’s hut. 
Whatever might have been his other misfortunes, 
Surendra had not been born of poor parents. Besides, 
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lie was thinking of something else—of the man he 
was about to confront, what questions he wouid be 
asked, how he should answer them. But he didn’t 
have to think for long, and presently found himself 
before the master, who asked him : 

“Yes, what is it you want?” 

For three days, Surendra had been preparing for 
this moment, but now he forgot everything, and could 
only mutter: 

“I.I wished to.” 

Brajaraj Lahiri—a big zemindar from Eastern 
Bengal had a streak of silver in his hair; but it must 
not be imagined that he was greying prematurely. 
In fact, he had seen much of life, and was not slow 
to understand Surendranatli’s feelings. Helpfully, 
he said : “Come, my boy. What is it you desire?” 

“I want a....a...” 

“A what?” 

“I want a job”. 

Brajaraj Babu asked with a gentle smile : “And 
how did you come to know that I could give you a 

job?” 

“I met someone on the street who mentioned 

f/ 

your.” 

“Very well. Where is your-home ?” 

“In the west.” 

“What relatives do you have there ? What is your 


father?” 
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Surendra bad been taught by adversity something 
of the art of dissimulation, and he replied in a husky 
voice: “Father has a petty job in an office”. 

“His salary is meagre, and you want to help him 
out, is it not?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where are you staying?” 

“Nowhere in particular—just hei e and there”. 

Brajaraj Babu was moved to compassion. Making 
Surendra sit down beside him, he said; “You are 
still a child. I feel unhappy to see that you have 
had to leave home at such a tender age. Even if I 
can’t give you any job myself, I shall see ,if some¬ 
thing can be secured for you.” 

Surendra only said : “All right,” and was about 
to go, when Brajaraj Babu stopped him and said : 
“Do you not wish to ask or find out anything more?” 

“No.” 

“Are you satisfied with my answer? In what 
manner I can help you, and when my help will 
mate rial ise—these questions don’t trouble you?” 

Surendra just stood where he was, with a wry 
face. Brajraj Babu asked him again with a smile : 
“Where will you go now?” 

“I shall go to some shop.” » 

“Will you eat there?” 

Yes, that’s what I do every day”. 

“How far have you studied?” 

“I have read a little. ” 
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This time Surendra was cheered up, and said : 

‘‘0, yes, I can.” j* 

Brajaraj Babu laughed. He thought that misery 
and poverty had made.his visitor a little silly, other¬ 
wise how could he look so pleased at tliQ mere mention 
of a tutorship, when he had not even been told whom 
and what he would be required to teach? 

“If my son tells you that he is a student of the B.A 
class, will you still feel able to coach him?”. 

“Yes,” said Surendra with a serious face. 

Braja Babu had nothing more to ask. He called 
his servant and said : “Banku, prepare a room for this 
babu, and look to his food and bath.” And then, 
looking up at Surendra, he said; “I shall send for \ou #■ 
again in the evening. You are free to stay at my 
house so long as you are out of employment. 

That day, at the time of the mid-day meal, Brajaraj 
Babu sent for his eldest daughter Madhavi and said to 
her : “Little mother, I have given shelter to an unlucky 

young man.” 

“Who is he, baba?” 

“I only know that he is unhappy. He seems to be 
fairly well-educated, considering that he readily ag¬ 
reed to be your brother’s tutor. He who does not 
hesitate to. coach up a B.A. student will certainly be 
good enough for your youngest sister. I intend to f 

employ him as a tutor to Pramila. 

Madhavi made no objection. That evening, Brajaraj 
Babu called Surendra, and told him what he had 
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decided. From the next day Surendranath began to 
teach Pramila. 

Pramila was a little girl of seven, still learning her 
alphabet. With the help of her eldest sister Madhavi, 
she had read upto the story of the frog in the First 
Primer. Bringing with her all the paraphernalia of 
papers, books, slate, pencils, lozenges and picture- 
plates, she cam'e and sat down near her new teacher. 

Surendranath began his lessons. “Do not move,” 
he said, “Nario na.” 

Pramila v.ent on reading : “Do not move—nario na.” 

Then Surendra took up a slate and pencil and 
began to solve his own mathematical problems. The 
clock struck seven, then eight, and then nine—but 
Surendranath went on with his problems. Pramila 
roamed about the room at will, turned up the pages 
of her picture-book, ate her lozengfis, and smeared 
with ink the poor frog in the First Primer! And all 
the while she kept on repeating : “Do not move 
nario na.” 

At last she got up and asked; “Master Moshai, can 
I go home?” 

“You may,” he said, absently. 

That was how Surendranath spent his morning; 
but in the afternoon he had to do something quite 
different. Brajaraj Babu had given him letters of 
introduction to certain gentlemen of his acquaintance, 
and with these in his pocket Surendra had to set out 
every day in search of a job. When, however, he 
actually reached these addresses, he would simply gaze 
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on at the houses till he knew them all quite intimately 
—how big they were, how many windows they had, 
were there any lamp-posts in front of them. And then 
he would return home before it was dark. 

4 

Surendra had brought a number of books with him 
when he left home ,and he had bought some new ones 
at Calcutta. He now busied himself with them, and 
sometimes lie even read with the} aid of the gas-lamps 
outside. Brajaraj Babu would often ask him about 
the measure of his success in securing an employment. 
Surendranath, on such occasions, would either evade 
the question, or would declare that he had been unable 
to meet the gentlemen to whom he had been sent?/.. 



CHAPTER THREE 


It was now upwards of four years since Braja Babu 
lost his wife. Only those who have themselves suffer¬ 
ed such bereavements in their old age can fully 
understand the intensity of that blow. Following 
upon the loss of his wife, came the death of liis son-in- 
law, Madhavi’s husband—and this second shock had 
left him a broken man. Madhavi, his favourite 
child, was left a widow at the age of sixteen. Braja 
Babu had not married her off hastily, he had taken 
all pains to find the very best match for his daughter. 
Being quite‘rich, he had not considered for a moment 
whether the bridegroom was rich. What he had look¬ 
ed for in Madhavi’s husband was character, health 
and education. 

For three years Madhavi enjoyed the happy 
company of her husband. Nothing was denied to her, 
affection, love, consideration. But Yogendranath 
alas, was short-lived. He died, and his death dealt a 
terrific blow to Braja Babu’s heart. As for Madhavi, 
she was now faced with a life which held no meaning 
for her. When, as death approached him, Madhavi 
cried aloud, Yogendranath had said : “Madhavi, my 
greatest sorrow is in leaving you. It is that which 
agonises me. Death I do not fear. But the thought 
of your misery crushes me.” And she remembered 
how, with tears streaming down to his chest,‘heh&a 
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further said to her: (“Madhavi, may your life, which \ 

J f 

was so far reserved for my happiness, now be a sourcej 
of peace to others ! Wherever you come across a me-] 

l ancho ly face, try to cheer it up.What else shall Ij 

■ >^ay...” More tears, which Madhavi dried with the. 


1 end of her sari. “Live in righteousness... .By your 
virtue, I shall gain you baok.”J And that was the 
^end. 

Since that time, Madhavi has changed altogether. 


Whatever she had of anger, malice or jealousy had 
been consigned to the flames along with her husband's 
ashes. What hopes does life hold for us all ! What 


aspirations lie hidden in human hearts ! But fo 
Madhavi everything seemed unreal. How did any¬ 
thing matter any longer, now that her husband was 
dead ? Besides, she had by nature always been free 
from violent emotions like jealousy and indignation. 
Being a rich man’s daughter, she had never had to 
covet anything, and now she be'came even more serene 

and calm. 


\ Her heart was like a garden in which many tender 
fefelings bl ossom ed? Previously, these were woveu 
into a garland for her husband. Now that he was no 
more she'dldn’t make a desert of her heart. Gentle 
flowers b loome d there still, only they were no longer 
woven into a wreath but just showered by the hand¬ 
ful upon the poor and the unhappy.' Whoever was 
needy got something from her; she was incapable of 
being niggardly, her charity was never grndg.ng. 
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Brajaraj Babu’s household had been in complete 
disorder ever since the death of his wife. Each one 
cared only for himself or herself. Every member of 
the family had a servant of his own, Enormous quan¬ 
tities of food were cooked in the common kitchen, and 
yet some of the servants ate heartily while other s’went 
hungry. 


Then, one day, Madhavi returned to this house 
overflowing with her affection and gentleness like the 
•Ganges in July. From that day, a new springtime 
came into this desolate world. Now every one asked 
for Madhavi, every one called out : “Boro Didi!” 

Even the pet dogs in the house wanted to have a look 
at Boro Didi now and then-even they seemed to have 
found out that in the midst of all these people some¬ 
body had now arrived who had everything to give 
somebody who was Love itself. From the master of 
the house right down to the manager, the storekeeper 
and the servant, all thought of Boro Didi. Each of 
them imagined that for some mysterious reason he had 
a special claim on Boro Didi’s attention. 

In the garden of Indr a there is said to be a Tred of 
Plenty, fulfilling all desires. What if? is like we do 

not know, but certain it is that in the person of Boro 

Didi these dwellers of Braja Babu’s house found such. 

a heavenly tree. They had only to stretch their hands 
and the fruit was there. ’ 

Entering this family, Surendranath saw for himself 
the possibilities of a new type of life-- He too, like 
everyone else, was dependent upon Madhavi, but his 

F. 2 
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dependence was of an altogether different kind. 
Somehow he seemed to have developed a notion that 
there was in that house a living, animate substance 
which had the properties of seeing everything and 
gratifying all whims, and which was a kind of store¬ 
house where every object one desired was sure to be 
found ! Whatever self-reliance he had acquired on the 
unfriendly street of Calcutta was soon forgotten and 
now he behaved as though the necessity of looking 
after himself had never existed in the past, and would 
never arise in the future. 

Now he had all the clothes he needed, and he had 
his stick, shoes, and umbrella. Even the handkerchiefs 
were neatly arranged for him in a cupboard. Some¬ 
times he did have the curiosity to enquire where all 
these things had come from. ‘Boro Didi lias sent 
them,’ he was always told. Even the dishes in which 
his food was served reflected the attentive touch of 
Boro Didi’s hands. 

One day, as he was working on some calculations, 
he felt the need of a pair of compasses. At once he 
turned to his ward and said : “Pramila, go and get a 
compass from Boro Didi.” Now, Boro Didi was not in 

the habit of stocking mathematical instruments! How¬ 
ever, a servant was immediately sent to the market 
and that very evening Surendranath found a pair of 
compasses on his desk. “Master Moshai,” said 

Pramila, “Boro Didi has sent them”. 

From that day onwards, he would often ask for 

certain things which Boro Didi could only supply after 
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a good deal of trouble. But never once did slie declare 
that such and such a thing could not be had. 

On one occasion, as some mendicants were passing 
by, he asked Pramila to go and bring for them five 
pairs of old clothes. Madhavi had not the time to 
separate.the old clothes from the new, and she sent 
through Pramila five of her own new clothes. A 
moment later, she could see from the balcony a group 
of mendicants noisily making away with her clothes. 

Almost every day she had to endure some such 
whim of his. She had grown used to this new 
creature who had come into her world, and had beset 
her daily routine with such unusual distractions. 

Not merely that. To satisfy all the requirements 
of this strange individual meant a good deal of exer¬ 
tion and effort for Madhavi. If only$he knew all that 
he wanted, more than half her worry would disppear. 
But the trouble was that he was blissfully unaware of 
his own needs. It took her some time to understand 
how utterly absent-minded he was. The morning tea 
would get cold and he would forget to drink it. His 
breakfast was often left untasted, or given away to 
the dogs. Whether he was served with ordinary food, 
or with delicacies specially dressed for him, it was all 
the same; he showed no signs that he understood the 
difference between the one and the other. No article 
of food seemed to have any special charm for him 
I he servants came to Boro Didi and told her that Master ' 
Babu was a half-wit, he saw nothing and understood 
nothing—he was taken up only with his books. 


*■: 
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Now and again, Braja Babu wouldjask him if any 
job was in sight. Surendra would make non-committal 
replies. But Madhavi knew very well that Master 
Babu was making no efforts of whatever kind to secure 
an employment; and that the situation in which he 
found himself was entirely acceptable to him. 

At ten o’clock every morning Madhavi used to send 
someone to remind Surendranath ]about his bath. If 
he ate indifferently, Pramila was sent to persuade him 
to eat more. If he worked after midnight, the servants 
would switch off the gas, and if he protested they only 
said : “Boro Didi’s orders !” 

One day, while she was talking to her father, 
Madhavi laughingly said : “Baba, Pramila has got a 
teacher who is just like herself.” 

“Why, little mother ?” 

“Because both of them are children. Just as our 
Pramila does not know what is proper--when she should 
sleep and when eat—so is her teacher unable to look 
after himself. Sometimes he abruptly asks for such 
things as no grown-up would demand.” 

Braja Babu could not quite understand, and just 

•looked on at his daughter’s face. 

Madhavi laughed again and said : “Does Pramila 
always know what she needs at a particular time ?” 

“No, she doesn’t.” 

“That’s why she is obstinate, and makes a nuisance 
of herself, doesn’t she ?” 

“She does.” 

“Well .the same is true of Master Babu.” 
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At this Braja Babu also laughed, and said : 
“Maybe, the boy is a bit silly.” 

“Not silly !” said Madhavi. “It seems to me that 
he is the son of a very big man.” 

This remark came as a surprise to her father, who 
asked : “How did you get such an impression ?” 
Madhavi could not tell, but she somehow felt that 


she had guessed aright. Surendranath’s utter inabi¬ 
lity to take care of himself had, in a manner 
fascinated her. She felt that he must have been 
brought up that way. And his habits of eating had 
made a particularly deep impression upon her. She 
noticed that he htfd no preferences, he was never 
tempted by any rich recipe, and was quite unconcerned 
regarding what he ate. It was the asceticism of an 
old man, the simplicity of a child, the indifference of 
an imbecile; and it was all quite incomprehensible to 
Madhavi. This unknown tutor had become an object 
Of p.ty for her eyes. She knew that it was not shyness 
which prevented him from asking for food-it wasiu'st 
hat he didn t require it. If he ever did require any- 

hm,L ^ ^ ° neeaSk f ° r h " ith0Ut a m °™nt’s' 

thought Whether it was the proper time to ask ; so that 
Madhavi would cover her face with her hand and .give 
erself up to laughter at his artless simplicity. 


» 



CHAPTER FOUR 


Manorama and Madhavi were friends of childhood's 
days. Of late, Manorama was rather cross because 
Madhavi had not replied to her letters for a long 
time. One afternoon, therefore, whefn her work was 
finished, Madhavi settled down to write a long letter 
to her friend. Just then Pramila came into the room 
and called out ; “Boro Didi.” 

“What is it?” 

“Master Moshai has lost his glasses somewhere. 

Give him another pair”. ; 

Madhavi was amused. “Tell your Master Babu,” ) 
she said, “that I do not own an optician's shop.” 

Pramila was going away when Madhavi stopped her 

and said : “Where are you off to?” 

“To tell him what you asked me,” said Pramila. 

“No, no. You go and call the manager.” 

Pramila soon returned with the manager and 
Madhavi said to him ; Master Babu has lost lus 
glasses. Go and buy a good new pair for him. will 

you.” . , 

When the manager was gone, Madhavi continued 

her letter to her friend, and added: 

“Father has engaged a tutor for Pramila. \ou can \ 
call him a man but really he is still a small child m 
many ways. It appears to me that he had never e 
his home before, and knows nothing at all about 
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world. One has to look after him day and night 
—really, more than half of my time is taken up thus, 
and that is why I couldn’t even write to you. 

If you happen to come here one of these davs, 
I shall show you this st,range fellow. I am su ( re you 
will never have seen such an utterly carefree and 
unpractical individual before. He has to be regularly 
fed, otherwise he would just starve. It doesn’t 
even occur to him to reflect if he has had his proper 
meals.' Not for a day can he shift for himself, so 
that I simply wonder why such people venture out 
into the world at all ! I hear that his parents are 
living, but in that case their hearts must be made of 
stone. If I’d been in their place, I shouldn’t have 
let him out of my sight for a minute.” 

In the course of her reply, Manorama wrote 

playfully j “.T notice, among other things. 

that there is a tame monkey in your house, and you 
have become his L a dy Sita. However, be careful ? ’ ’ 

Madliavi reddened a little as she read this, and 
wrote back: “May your face blacken! Is that the 
way to joke with me?” After a while, she called 
her youngest sister and asked : “Pramila, how did 

your Master Moshai like his new spectacles?”. 

‘‘He liked them very much”, said Pramila. 

“How do you know?” 

“Oh, he wears them and keeps on reading all the 
time, so he must have liked them ’ ’. 

“Did he s a y nothing about it ? ” ~ 

“No;” 

* . • 
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“Not a word ? Didn’t he tell you that he liked them” 

“No, Boro Didi, he said nothing”. 

Madhavi's face was a little downcast, but in a 
moment she smiled again and said : “Tell him, then, 
not to lose his glasses again”; 

“All right, I shall go and tell him”, 

“Away, you crazy little thing. Does one say such 
things? Will he not get offended?” P,ramila kept 
quiet. 

Shivchandia was Madhavi’s elder brother. One 
day she asked him : “Dada, Pramila’s teacher keeps 
on reading all the time. Do you know what he reads?” 

Skivcliandra was an under-graduate, and didn’t 
think much of a petty tutor. With a trace of contempt 
in his voice, he i e plied ; “.Must lie reading plays 
or novels, what else can lie read?”. But Madhavi 
was not' satisfied. She asked Pramila to get hold of 
Surendra’s books and show it to her brother. A book 
was brought, and Madhavi said; “It doesn’t look 
like a novel, anyway.” Shivchandra turned over a 
few pages of the book, and all that he could make 
out was that it was a tiealise on Mathematics, and 
that he couldn’t understand a word of it himself. 
But, fearing to look small in the eyes of his sister, 
he said; “It’s a boo!: of numbers for the lower 

classes.” 

Madhavi was visibly disappointed, and askel in a 
dejected voice ;‘.‘So, it really isn’t u book for college 
studies? Hasn’t he taken any degree at all?” 
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“No, nothing at all,” said Shivchandra drily. 
But from that day he avoided coming face to face with 
Surendranath. ne was afraid that if he entered into 
conversation with him, all the facts would be revealed, 
and then, in all probability, his father would ask him 
to join Pramila in taking lessons from the tutor. 

A few days after this incident, Madhavi said to 
her father; “Baba, I wish to go to Kashi for a 
few days.” 

Braja Babu was worried. “Why, little mother,” 
he said. “What will happen to this house, if you g > 
away?” Madhavi said with a smile : “But I shall come 
back, I am not departing for ever”. 

Madhavi laughed, but her father’s eyes were tearful. 
Realising that her words had pained him, she said 
so as to soothe him; “I am just going for a change; 
only for a few days.” 


J 


All right,” said Braja Babu. “You may go. 
But I tell you, the household can't be managed.” 

“Will not life go on without me?” 

“Well, in a manner it will. Doesn’t the boat 


saii on for a while even when the rudder is broken?” 

But Madhavi was determined upon " visiting Kashi. 
Her widowed sister-in-law lived there ..with her only 
son, and she wanted to meet them 


On the day of her departure, she gathered every 
one near her and handed over charge of the household 
The old maid-servant was called and enjoined to look 
after her father, brother and sister. But she said 
not a word aDout the tutor! Not that she had for- 

--v. " ~ ^ 
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gotten; she deliberately ignored him. For some days 
past she had been annoyed with him. Madhavi had 
done so much for him, but not by a word or a gesture 
had he ever shown his gratitude. That is why she 
thought she would make this idler feel what her absence 
meant tor him! Why shouldn't she divert herself a 
littie in this way? What harm was there if she 

tried to see how he could spend his days without 
her? 

Surendranath was solving his problems. Pramila 
said; “Didi went away to Benares last night”. He 
did not listen. But after two or three days, he could 
not help noticing that he was no longer called for his 
meals at ten o’clock in the morning—sometimes he had 
to wait till one or two in the afternoon. His clothes 
were no longer washed so clean, and no onq cared to 
switch off the lights even if it was well past midnight. 
He would go on reading throughout the small hours 
of the morning, and he would feel drowsy all the 
day. Surendranath felt an exhaustion in his limbs, 
and felt that things were not the same—there had been 
a big transformation somewhere. Only when the heat 
is prickly does one look for a fan! Surendranath 
lifted his eyes from his book and asked; “Pramila, 
isn’t Boro Didi here ?” 

“No’’’, said Pramila. “She has gone away to 
Kashi”. 

Surendra simply said : “That’s that”—it was his 
habit to say‘That’s that’ when he had nothing else 
to say. 
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After a couple of days, lie abruptly asked Pramila 
again.- “When will Boro Didi come back ?” 

“After a month”. 

lie buried himself in his books again. Five more 
weary days passed. Surendranath put down his pencil 
upon the open book, and asked: “Pramila, how much 
more is left of the month “Many days more”, she 
said. Suiendranath took off his glasses, and 
began to wipe the lenses. Then, absently, he gazed 
at the book. 

The next day he asked : “Pramila, don’t you ever 
write to Boro Didi?” 

“Of course I do”. 

“Then don’t you ask her to come back quickly ?’’ 

“No”. 

Surendranath sighed and said : “That’s that”’. 

“Master Moshai”, said Pramila, “it would be fine 
if Boro Didi came back, won’t it?” 

“Yes. it would be fine.” 

“Should I write to her, and ask her to return at 
once”? 

Surendranath cheered up and said : “0 yes, do 
write.” 

If he had been at all acquainted with the conven¬ 
tions of the society in which he lived, Surendranath 
would not have said “Yes” when Pramila further asked 
him if she could write to Boro Didi that it was he 
who wanted her to come back. The impropriety of 
such a message didn’t strike him at all. In her absence 
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he suffered, so he must ask her to return. What could 
be more natural than this ? 

A person quite devoid of curiosity doesn’t fit into 
the common run of mankind, and the same was the case 
with Surendranath. He never tried to find out about 
anything that did not immediately concern him—nor, 
perhaps, did he have the time to do so. That is why 
he was quite ignorant about Madhavi’s life. It was 
now more than three months that he had been living 
comfortably upon her kindness; but not even once did 
he care.to enquire what kind of a person she was. What 
was her age? What did she look like? How far had 
she been educated?—All these questions never bothered 
him. 

Everyone said; “Boro Eidi”; so he also said the 
same. Everyone else got loving attention at her 
hands, and so did he. She was like a store-house from 
which people obtained whatever they wanted. If 
Surendranath did the same, what was there to wonder 
at? The business of clouds is to shower rain, and the 
business of Boro Didi was to bestow attention. Desired 
objects could be obtained from her, 'just as rain-water 
could be obtained simply by holding out one’s hand 
when it rained. To Surendranath, the kindess of Boro 
Didi was , just like the rain-clouds—motiveless and 
disinterested/ 

Roughly speaking, such was Surendranath’s esti¬ 
mate of the situation, and such the impressions which 

he had carried in his mind ever since he came here. 
But Madhavi’s departure for Benares added one more 
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item to his knowledge—he now knew that, without her, 
he simply couldn’t carry on even for a single day. 

At his own home, he had known his father and his 

step-mother; he had known also what he could expect. 

of them. But to Boro Didi he had never really been 

introduced; he knew only her name, and recognised 

nothing else. The person who was addressed as Boro 

Didi meant nothing to him. For him the name was 
all in all. 

The devotee cannot see his God, what he worships is 
but the divine name. He bends his knee; his eyes are 
wet ; he wipes his tears in moments of travail and stares 
on into the void. Nothing is visible to him, only his 
faltering tongue utters the name of God I n like 

manner did Surendranath, in his unhappiness, faintly 
pronounce the words : “Boro Didi” j 


CHAPTER FIVE 


) 


The horizon in the East was crimson, but the sun 
had not yet come up. Pramila came and threw her 
arms around the neck of Surendranath—who was • 
sleeping soundly. Trying to wake him up, she said: 
“Master Moshai, get up.” Ilalf-opening his weary 
eyes, he murmured : “What is it, Pramila”? 

‘‘Boro Didi has come back.” 

Surend.ranath sat up. Taking Pramila’s hand into 
his own, he said; “Come along, let’s go and meet 

her.” - • 

Why the impulse to see Madliavi so suddenly arose 
in his heart, one cannot tell. And how, after all these 
days, he could so complacently enter the inner apajt- 
men ts—rubbing his eyes and dragging Pramila by the 
hand—this, too, is a matter of surmise. But the fact 
remains that he did go inside, ascended the staircase, 
and, standing at the door of Madliavi’s room, called 

out; “Boro Didi”! 

Madhavi, who was absorbed in some work or the 
other, said without looking at him: “What is it, 
Pramila”? Just then the two of them entered, and 
she hastily stood up. Covering her forehead with the 
end of her sari, she moved away to a corner of the 
room. “Boro Didi, in your absence I ' vas restlessly.. 

.Surendranath was saying. Madhavi bit her 

lip and muttered : “Fie, for shame !” 
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Madhavi blushed crimson. Gently, she said; 

“Pramila please ask Master Moshai to leave the room.” 

Pramila, although she was only a child, could see 

from her elder sister’s face that something improper 

had been done. “Master Moshai,” she said, “let’s 
go.” 


Surendranath stood there for a moment, bewildered 
and unhappy ; and then he said : “Yes, let’s go.” 

He had not gone there with the intention of having 
a long conversation with he?*. 'When the sun makes its 
appearance after a spell of rainy weather, we instincti¬ 
vely look up to it—we don’t care to argue whether it is 
proper to gaze at the sun, whether it would hurt our 
eyes. ’ It was just such a natural instinct that had 
driven Surendranath to Madhavi’s room. His life had 
been clouded for over a month, and when she came 
back he was so happy that he thoughtlessly went to see 

her, never imagining that such would be the upshot of 
his visit. 


From that time onwards, Madhavi was no longer so 
attentive to his comforts—she was somewhat ashamed 
\on his account. The maid-servant, Bindu, had joked 
'Vith her mistress about the incident, Surendra, too, 
was embarrassed; he seemed to have noticed that Boro 
.di s treasure-house of favours did admit of bounda¬ 
ries, it wasn’t infinite ! A new distance had arisen 
between them—no longer did he feel that touch of 

sisterly love, of almost maternal tenderness, which he 
had received in the past. 
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One clay lie said to Pramila : ‘ Boro Didi is angry 
with me, isn’t she ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why?” 

“Didn’t you go into her room that day?” 

••It was improper, was it”? 

“Of course it was. Didi is so angry with you.... ” 

Closing the book which was in his hand, Surendra 
said : “Oh, that’s that.” 

Some more days passed. One afternoon, dark clouds 
gathered and presently it be/gan to pour heavily. 
Braja Babu had been away from the house, he was 
inspecting his zemindari. Madhavi had no particular 
work to do, and, since Pramila had been very naughty 
lately, she asked her to fetch her book—she would see 
what progress she was making. 

Pramila was altogether frightened. “Get up. Go 
and fetch the book, ’’Madhavi repeated. 

“Boro Didi, I shall bring it at night.” 

“No. Get up and bring it right now.” 

Very reluctantly she brought her First Primer and 
said that Master Mosliai had taught her nothing at all 
because he was too busy with his own studies. Madhavi 
questioned her closely and discovered that Surend.ra 
had realty taught her nothing. In fact, whatever 
Pramila had learnt before he was engaged had now 
been completely forgotten by her. Madhavi was thoro¬ 
ughly upset, and said to her maid-servant: “Bindu, go 
and ask Master Moshr.i why he hasn’t given any lessons 

to Pramila. 
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Surendranath was pondering over one of his mathe¬ 
matical problems. “Master Moshai,” said Bindu, 
“Boro Didi wants to know why you haven’t been tea¬ 
ching Pramila?” He heard nothing. Bindu raised 
her voice and said, “Master Moshai!” 

“Yes, what’s it?” 

“Boro Didi says.” 

“0 yes, what does she say?” 

“She asks why you didn’t teach anything to Choto 
Didi.” 

As absent as ever, Surendranath said : “I don’t 
like it.” 

Not a bad answer! said Bindu to herself, and she 
reported it to Madhavi. This time Madhavi was even 
more angry and, coming down herself, she made Bindu 
ask him again, in her presence, what he had been doing 
about Pramila’s education all these days; to which 
Suren dr a simply said ; “I can’t do it ?” 

What a thing to say, Madhavi thought. Bindu 
said again: “Then why are you here?” 

“Where else can I go” 

“Then why don’t you teach her?” 

It was only now that Surendranath came completely 
to himself. He turned round and asked : “What is it 
you say?” When Bindu repeated all that she had said 
before, he said : “Why, she reads every day.” 

^es, she reads, but do you see what she reads!” 

“No, I can’t find the time for that.” 

4 i 

P—3 
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“Then what are you in this house for!” Surendra 
didn’t answer. “Will you be able to teach any more!” 
he was asked again. 

“No,” he replied, “I do not like teaching.” 

Madhavi was heard to say from behind the curtain: 
“Ask him, Bindu, why, if he doesn’t like teaching, he 
has been deceiving us all these days.” Bindu repeated 
the words. The web of mathematical problems which 
overhung Surendranath’s mind was now completely 
torn up. A pained expression came over his face and, 
after a moment’s thought, lie said: “That’s that. It 
was a mistake on my part.” 

“What!” said Madhavi. “For five months, conti¬ 
nuously, a mistake!” 

“Yes, that’s what it looks like now. It didn’t strike 
me before.” 


The next day, Pramila did not come to his room, 
but lie didn’t notice her absence. The same happened 
on the following day. But when on the third day he 
did not notice Pramila, Surendia beckoned to a servant 
and said : “Go and call Pramila.” 

The servant came back and brought the report that 
Pramila would not take lessons from him any more. 


“Then who will teach her?”, asked Surendra. 

The servant, trying to be intelligent, said ; “An¬ 
other tutor will be sent for.” 

It was then nine in the morning. Surendranath 
meditated for some time, and then, taking a few books 
under his arm, he made ready to go. He came back to 
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the room, folded his spectacles, placed them on the 
table, and finally moved out. 

The servant asked him ; “Master Babu, where are 
you going at such an hour?” 

“Tell Boro Didi I am leaving.” 

“Will you not come back now.” 

But Surendranath did not even listen to his words. 
He opened the gate and slipped out. When at two in 
afternoon he still didn’t come back, the servant 
reported the matter to Boro Didi. 

“Where has he gone!” she asked. 

“I don’t know. He left at nine in the morning. 
Before going, he only asked me'to inform you of his 
departure.” 


Really ? What a mess! He has gone away—and 
lie didn’t even wait for his food.” Madliavi was upset 
Entering Surendranath’s room herself, she found that 
everything was there, just as it used to be with the 
exception of a few books. And, from the middle of the 
table, the folded spectacles stared at her 

Evening came, and then night; but'Surendranath 

did not return. The next morning, Madliavi announc¬ 
ed a reward of ten rupees to any servant bringing 
nens o 11 m. Tempted by this, the servants tried their 
best but at night they all came back disappointed 
Pramila cried out; “Boro Didi, why has he gone 

“Take von „ Madhavi P ushed her aside and said - 
] yourself off, and don’t whimper. ’ ’ 

became more ^ in tw °s~and threes, Madliavi 

u more anxious. Bindu said ; “Boro 
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Didi, why all this seeking and searching? Shall we 
not find another tutor in the city of Calcutta?” 

Madhavi turned on her angrily and said : “Away 
with you ! The boy has gone away without a single 
pice in his pocket, and you ask me why we are looking 
for him!” 

“How do you know that he has no money ?” 

“I know it, but what business is it of yoii'rs? Go 
and look to yoirr wo.rk.” Bindu was silenced. 

After a week, when there was still no news of him, 
Madhavi almost abandoned food and drink. All the 
time she was troubled by the thought that Surend.ru- 
Aiath was starving. He who didn’t ask for any article 
/of food even when he was in her house—how could he, 
she thought, ever beg for food from some stranger ? 
Madhavi knew that ha had neither the money to buy 
his food nor the capacity to beg for it. She pictured 
him in her imagination crying helplessly like a child 
' on some foot-path, or sleeping under some tree with 
a book for his pillow. 

Braja Babu came back, and when he was informed 
of Surendranath’s disappearance he said : “Well, this 
is a very unhappy affair.” Madhavi could hardly 

restrain her tears. 

Meanwhile, Surendranath roamed the streets and 
lanes of Calcutta. Fo.r three days now he had gone 
without food. If he felt hungry, he went to a public 
tap and drank enough water to fill his stomach. 

One dark night, having heard that somewhere in 
Kalighat food was being given away, he set oirt for that 
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place. As he was crossing the Chowi inghee Square, he 
was run over by a carriage—the road was wet with 
rain, and the coachman failed to control his horses 
Sivendra, though he survived, fell down unconscious 
with a deep wound on his chest. He was carried to a 
hospital m an ambulance vail. After five days he 
regained consciousness, opened his eyes, and mur- 
mured; “Boro Didi.” 

. ^ * tudent of the medical college was on duty by 

his bedside. Surendra asked him : “Has Boro Didi 
come?” 

‘ She will come tomorrow,” he was told 
The day after that his mind was a little more 
He didn t speak of Boro Didi. Throughout the day he 
" led in high fever, and in the evening he asked 

“Am I in a hospital?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why?” 

' You were r un over by a carriage.” 

“Shall I live ?” 

Certainly. There is no danger to life at all ” 

before' ! 7*° had attende ^ on him the’night 
you have r. £ ° X hlS dUty ’ and asked him * “Do 

you have any relatives here ?” 

“None.” 
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“Certainly.” 

Surendranath gave his father’s address, to whom 
word was sent at once. The medical student again 
asked him about his sister. “There is no objection,” 
he said, “to the entrance of ladies inside the hospital 
premises. If you so desire, I can send word to your 
eldest sister.” 

After thinking for a while, Surendra gave Braja 
Babu’s address. The student assured him that lie 
would inform Braja Babu about his condition. 

Surendra was silent. lie knew that Boro Didi 
would not come. But the student, out of his sympathy 
for him, went to Braja Babu’s house and gave him the 
news. Braja Babu was shocked and asked in an 
anxious tone : “Will he get over it ?” 

“The,re is every hope.” 

Braja Babu went inside the house, and said to 
Madhavi : “Well, it has happened just as I had feared. 
Suren has met with an accident and is now lying in a 
hospital.” 

Every limb of her body quivered as she heard 
these words. “I learn that he asked for you and 
called out Boro Didi several times,” Brhja Babu 
continued. “Surely you will go and see him ?” Just 
then Madhavi went inside to pacify Pramiia who was 
flinging things on the floor in a temper. When she 
came back after a few minutes, Madhavi said to her 
father .-“You go and see him ; I shan’t be able to 

come.” 
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Braja Babu was rather unhappy at he** answer 
but said with a .smile : “Madhavi, why are you angry 
with him ? You know that he is no better than a 
wild creature of the forest”. 

Madhavi was silent. Braja Babu went to meet 
Surendra in the hospital all by himself. When he 
reached there, he felt very melancholy at the sight of 
him. “Surendra”, he asked, “shall I send word to 

your father ? ” ' 

/ 

\^It has been done already”. 

“There is nothing to worry about, my child. I 
shall make all the arrangements for your people.” 
Braja Babu was thinking that Surendra’s father, 
being a poor man, would find it difficult to visit 
Calcutta. “You better give met his address” he said 
again, “so that I might see to it that your father lias 
no difficulty in coming he,re.” 

Surendra didn’t understand what he had in mind. 
“Why, father will come here”, he said : “What diffi¬ 
culty can there be ?” 

Braja Babu went home and gave all the news to 
Madhavi. He now became a regular visitor to the 
hospital he had begun to feel a tender at tachm ent 
towards Surendra. One day, as he returned from the 
hospital, he said : “Madhavi, you had guessed aright. 
Surcndranath’s father is a very rich man”. 

“How do you know that ?” she asked eagerly. 

“His father is a big lawyer—he has come to 
Calcutta last night”. Madhavi said nothing, and 
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Braja Babu added : “Surendranath had run away 
from home.” 

“What on earth for ?” 

“I spoke to his father, and he told me everything. 
Having passed his M.A with the highest honours, 
Surendja desired to go to England. But knowing 
how utterly careless lie was by nature, his father was 
afraid to let him go.” 

Madiiavi was listening. 

“When he recovers completely, Su.rendra’s father 
will take him home.” 

Madhavi held her breath, restrained her tears, 
uud said : “That is all for the best.” 


CHAPTER SIX 


It was now six months since Smendranath left. 
In this period, Madhavi had written hardly any letters 
at all to her friend Manorama. 

During the Pu'ja holidays, Manorama came to 
stay with her father. She lost no time in going over 
to see Madhavi, to whom she said : “Gome, now. 

* Show me your monkey.” 

Madhavi laughed, and said : “Are you crazy ! 
Where shall I get a monkey for you ?” 

Manorama lovingly touched her friend’s chin, and 
sang out mischievously : 

“I leave my house and hasten here, 

I come to thee, my sweet ! 

To see how fine the ape doth look 
Beside thy painted feet.” 

She laughed again, and said : “Well, didn’t you 
keep a pet ?” 

“When ?” 

“As if you don’t remember!” said Manorama’ 

mirthfully. “I am speaking of him who knew no one 
except yourself.” 

Madhavi had understood long ago what her 
friend was talking about, and her face was gradually 
reddening all the while. Trying to conceal her 
agitation, she said ; “0, that man! He left long ago of 
his own accord.” 
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“What, such a lovely pair of legs didn’t please 
him?” 

Madhavi turned aside her face, and when 
Manorama made her turn round again, she saw a row 
of teiars peeping out of her big eyes. Surprised, she 
exclaimed : “What’s this, Madhavi!” 

But Madhavi could restrain herself no longer. 
She covered her face and wept freely. 

Manorama was speechless with surprise, and 
could hardly find any words to soothe her. For a few 
moments she let her cry, and then, raising her up, she 
said in a voice full of misery : “It was just a joke, 
sister, and you couldn’t stand it.” 

Wiping her tears, Madhavi only said : “Oh, the 

widow that I am,_Oh..”. Then the two of them 

let the tears flow in silence. It was for Madhavi’s 
sorrow—the sorrow of widowhood—that Manorama was 
crying. But Madhavi herself was thinking of some¬ 
thing else. Just now her friend had spoken of Suren 
as ‘one who had no one except herself’. How true was 
the remark, even though it had been made in the 
course of a joke! 

Manorama mused for some time and then said : 

“Wlipt an unfortunate affair!” 

“What affair ?” Madhavi asked. 

“Need I even now speak it out in plain words, my 

sister ? I have understood everything. 

The secret which Madhavi had been concealing 

within lie,' heart for over six months with such 
supreme effort— that secret she had now unwittingly 
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shared with Manorama. Covering her face she wept 
again—this time she cried with all the exuberant tears 

of a child. 

After some time Manorama asked her, But \shy 
did he leave?” 

“Because I asked him to go”. 

“You did well, you were wise, Madhavi.” 

Madhavi told her all that had occurred, and added: 
“But if he hadn’t survived, I think I should have 
lost my senses”. “They are none too steady as they 
are”, said Manorama to herself: 

She returned home in a melancholy state, and, 
before retiring at night, she put * to paper and 

wrote to her husband* 

.. .Yes, you were right —a woman's heart is not 
to be trusted. ! say the same today; Madhavi has taught 
me a lesson. I know her since childhood, and do not 
wish to blame-her—nor have I the courage to do so. But 
I do blame the .whole race of woman, and I blam e 
Providence who fashioned the heart of woman oiifo f 
such tender stuff. Why did he put so much love in 
our hearts ? I pray to God that he should make us a 
little more hard-hearted and I pray that my devotioh 
to you may not swerve till the moment of my death. 
When I look at Madhavi, I have a sense of fear—she 
has upset the notions that I had held all these 

y ears .Don’t trust me too much, come and take 

me home.” 

To which her husband replied : 
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.°ne can conceal his own proper form. 

Thejieayt wh i cli overflows with tenderness can’thclp ( 
jov m , g t A creeper longs fo r a tree which it embraces j 
it is the way of the world, what can yoTt or I do about j 

^ . .How can I ever distrust you; don’t give 

yourself up to idie fears”. 

Manorama put her husband’s letter to her forehead, 
and greeted him in her heart. In her next letter she 
again wrote; “Madhavi has departed from virtue. 
She lias behaved unlike a true widow—she has secretly 
loved someone other than her husband”. 

Manorama’s husband smiled as lie read this. He 
wrote back in jest; “Yes, Madhavi seems to be a hussy 
indeed ! Being a ‘vidhava’ she loved someone else, 
and it’s quite natural that you ‘sadhavas’ should gel 
angry at her—for has she not usurped your exclusive 
right? So long as I am alive, you have nothing to 
worry about; you can very conveniently have a secret 

lover.But nothing can surprise me, Manorama 

I hjive seen.a crcener crawling over level ground fo r 
ji alf a mile, and ultimately climbing nnon a tree ? And 
then it acquired such rich leaves, it bl ossomed s o 
vigorously t Wh en you come back, we shall go and see 
this creeper.” 

Manorama was too piqued to answer this. 

As for Madhavi, her eyes were now encircled by 
dark, black rings. Her cheerful face had become 
sombre and downcast. There was not the same zest 
in her work—a strange apathy had come over her. 'She 
was still very attentive to the comforts of everyone 
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around her—perhaps even more so. But her interest in 
the household was no longer the same, and she began 
to forget things. 

Even now everyone asked for, and called out 
“Boro Didi”; even now she was the Tree of Plenty 
to them—they reached out with their hands and got 
the fruit. But the sap had gone out of the leaves, 
and the stem was perhaps drying up. 

Manorama visited her frequently, and spoke 
about many things, but never about Surendra. 
Madhavi was unhappy, and her friend knew it. It 
was better to avoid the unpleasant topic. Manorama 
imagined that it was possible for the unfortunate to 
forget their misfortunes. 

Meanwhile, Surendranath was staying with his 
father after his convalescence. His step-mother had 
given him greater freedom now. He was more at rest, 
but his health had not been fully regained;he still 
had acute attacks of pain in his heart. The desires 
and cravings of adolescence had not touched him even 
now—he still knew nothing about them. He was still 
the same care-free, self-forgetful lad. But now his 
behaviour indicated that he wasn’t quite sure on 
whom he ought to depend. Not that he had learnt to 
supply his own needs—he ; was still as unmindful of 
these as he ever. was. There was about him now a look 
which declared that there was something wanting, 

something amiss, though he couldn’t quite say what 

it was. His step-mother would often say: “Suro has 
changed of late”. 
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And then, one day, he fell ill. His old wound 
ached and caused him much pain. His step-mother, 
nursing him by his bed-side, saw something entirely 
new—she saw tears in his eyes. Her own eyes moistened 
she stroked his head, wiped his eyes, and said; 
“Suro, why do you cry, my child ?” Surendra was 
silent for a minute. Then he took up a post-card, 
and wrote upon it, in a dainty hand : “Boro Didi, 
I am ill. I am miserable”. 

But the letter was never posted. It was tossed 
about from his cot to his table, and then on to the 
floor, till the servant who swept the room flung it 
into the waste-basket along with small pieces of biscuit, 
grape-seeds, skins of squeezed pomegranate, and such¬ 
like stuff. The hope and the yearning of iSurendra- 
natlfssoul, which had been poured out into that 
letter, was covered witli dust, blown by the wind, 
drenched in rain-water, scorched in the sun—till it 
found a dwelling-place somewhere under an acacia 
tree. 

For some time he cherished the hope that in reply 
to his letter Boro Didi herself would come to see him. 
Then he thought her signature at least would arrive. 
But days passed and neither Boro Didi nor her 
letter came his way. The fever abated, Surendra- 
natli convalesced again, and got up. 

After some days, an event occurred which in¬ 
troduced a big change in Surendranath s life. It was 
an event which was wholly new to him. though it was 
a result of circumstances which were purely natural* 
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Surendra’s maternal grandfather was a rich 
zemindar in Pabna district. A score of villages were 
under his jurisdiction, and the annual revenue was not, 
less than forty or fifty thousand. The zemindar was 
childless, and his expenses were meagre. Besides, 
he was known to be a miser, and to have accumulated 
considerable wealth in the course of his long life. 
Mr. Roy (Surendra’s father) knew that all this wealth 
would go to his son. When the zemindar was on his 
death-bed, Mr. Roy set out for Pabna along with 
Surendra. But they were too late; by the time they 
reached there, Surendra’s grandfather was dead. 

The funeral rites were performed with all 
ceremony, and the zemindari passed to the hands 
of its new master. The tenants of the estate soon 
found that they were now victims of a new and 
more intensive tyranny. Roy Babu was an old and 
clever lawyer-under his strict rule, the people began 
to live in terror. 

It was now thought essential that Surendra 

should be married. The match-makers in the district 

got busy. There was not a house within a radius of 

a hundred miles where, if it sheltered a pretty gi f ] 

the match-makers did not sway the parents with 

alternate’hope and disappointment. For six months 
the search was on. 

Surendra’s step-mother came and brought with her 
all her relatives. The house was filled with guests 

One morning, to the tune of music and the rumbling 
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of carriage-wheels, filling the countryside with the 
tinkling of bells, Surendranath brought home his 
bride, f 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


Five years had glided slowly by. Roy Rabu had 
now departed, and Bjraja Lahiri, too, was no more. 
Surendra’s step-mother had gone to live with her 
father taking with her all the money her husband had 
left for her. 

Surendranath was now very famous, and very not¬ 
orious—he was deeply loved and deeply hated. Accord¬ 
ing to some people, never was so generous and 
large-hearted a zemindar seen in those parts. But. 
others testified that he was the most tyrannous and 

oppressive landlord they had ever seen in their 
lives. 

Each of these opinions was partly true—but not 
both of these were correct with regard to the same 


person. The first description applied to Surendranath, 
and the second to his manager Mathura Babu. 

In Surendranath’s baithak-khana, a group of 
parasites could now be regularly seen. These people 
got all they wanted-they didn’t have to ask for meat or 
wine, betel-leaf or tobacco; the manager, Mathura 
Babu, was enthusiastic about their comforts. 

The manager’s purse-strings were easily loosened. 
And yet this flow of money did not in the least seem 
to affect the zemindar’s finances—the tenants had to 
ahoulder the weight of the manager’s extravagance. 
Mathura Babu did not leave a single pice that could 
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.be squeezed out of them. He burnt their houses, 
ejected them from their lands, and dragged them to 
the law-courts at his will. 

The helpless wail of the populace sometimes 
reached the ears of Shanti Devi, who tried to caution 
her husband : “Unless you supervise personally, the 
entire estate will be ruined”. 

Surendranath would get alarmed: “That’s that,” 
he would say. “That’s that....But are these reports 
true?” 

“True! The curses of the people are echoing in 
all the villages—it seems you alone have not heard 
them. And how can 3-011, with those idlers hovering 
around day and night. So much the worse for this 
manager, you better tu,rn him out”. 

Surendra looked unhappy. “That’s that”, he 
said. “From tomorrow I shall myself look into every¬ 
thing”. Then for a few days he got busy with the 
papers. Mathura Babu was worried, and gravely 
asked him*. “Suren Babu, how can you run the 
zemindary in this fashion?” 

Surendra said with a dry laugh : “What’s the good 
of this zemindary soaked in the sweat and blood of 
the poor”. 

“Well, in that easel am going. Give me leave”. 

Surendranath softened, and soon everything was 
as it used to be. He would not step out of his sitting- 

room. 

Another development now took place. A kind of 
summer house was erected in the garden, and a 
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person called Elokeshi was installed in it. A hand¬ 
some face, a sweet voice, and supple limbs—what more 
was wanted ? The reveHejs now left the baithak-khana 
as the bees abandon a broken lioney-comb; and* 
everyone now rushed to the t summer-house. Not I 
merely that, thety succeeded in dragging Su.rend.ra- ; 
nath with them. And for three days after tliat,^ 
Shanti did not get a glimpse of her husband. On J 
the fourth, when he returned, she stopped him at 
the door, and asked ; “Where were you all these-*J 
days?” 


“In the summer-house_” 

“Who was there, that you did not leave the sum¬ 
mer-house for three whole days?” 

“That’s that... .that’s just that”. 

“It’s no time you fling your ‘that’s that’ at pie ; 
Anything”, and Shanti began to cry. Between her 
sobs, she said “Oh, what have I done to be thus 
trampled underfoot:” 

“But I-I .... never. 

“Is there any other method of humiliating any¬ 
one. ? What more possible for me to expect ?” 

“That’s that....Those fellows.” 

But Shanti was not listening to him at all, she 
was just crying. ’ - 

^ou are like a god to me,” she was saying. 
“You are all I have. Apart from you, there is nothing 
for me in this world or the next. Do I not know you ? 
I understand that I mean nothing to you—not toy a (lay 
have I pleased you.... Ah, how shall I convey that' 
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agonjM I say nothing, because I don’t wish to make 
yon unhappy o,u ashamed.. ” 

• “Shanti, why these tears ?” 

“Why do I weep ? God -alone can tell you. I 
know that you are not cruel t o m e^ yo u too are 
buffering.” Then, wiping her eyes, she said : “Let me 
be hliseiable to the end of~ 7 ny days, I shall not 
complain. BiTt it only 1 cTJltld 'uhcTerstand the se cret 
of your unhappiness, if only.” 

‘ Suren dr a drew her to himself, and drying her 

tears with his own hand, said with the utmost affection: 
“Even if you knew it, Shanti, what could you do ?” 

“How can I answer that”, she said, and burst 
into tears again. After a time, she said : “And your 
health, too, is so awful.. ” 

“But that has been so for five years now. You 
know of the accident I had in Calcutta ? For a month 
I lay in bed with deep wounds in my back and chest. 
Ever since that day, I have felt unwell.Wot fora moment 
has the pain quite left me. Sometimes, I wonder how 
T am still alive.” 

Shanti pressed her hand to his heart and said : 

“Let us go to Calcutta—there are famous doctors 
there”. Surendra’s face suddenly glowed, and lie 
joined in : “Yes, Do let us. Boro Didi too is there”. 

“I have such a longing to meet your Boro Didi,” 
Shanti said, “Will you not bring her here ?” 

“Of course we shall !” Surendra said ; and then, 
after a moment’s reflexion, “She will surely agree to 
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come. Will she not come when she hears that I am 
(lying ?” 

Shanti stopped his lips with the palm of her hand. 

“Have mercy on me”, she exclaimed. “Spare me these 
terrible words, I beseech you”. 

“Ah, if only she came here! All my troubles would 
be over—every one of them ’ ’. 

Shanti’s pride was hurt. Had he not, by these 

words, confirmed what she had said only a short while 

ago that she herself meant nothing at all to him ? But 

Su.rendra did not understand as much. He only 

experienced a deep pleasure in his own words. “Why,” 

he said, “you can go and bring Boro Didi yourself ” 
Shanti nodded assent. 

‘Aou will see, Shanti. When Boro Didi comes, I 

shall be unhappy „o longer”. Tears were forcing their 
way out of Shanti’s eyes. 

The day after this, she sent a message to Mathura 
Babu telling him that he would be relieved of his post 
as manager unless he immediately turned out the occu¬ 
pants of the summer-house. And she threatened her 
husband that she would kill herself if he went that 

way, to which he replied : "That’s that... .But... .but 
those people.. ” 

“I am taking care of the ‘but’ ”, said Shanti; and 

again ordered the maid-servant to warn the gatekeeper 
lot to admit those loafers again. 

Mathura Eabn was compelled to get rid of Elokeshi 
The circle of revellers was broken up, and he returned 
to his managerial duties with a vengeance 
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Sureiulranath did net go to Calcutta, afW all. 
There was some improvement in his health, and Shanti 
too wasn’t very keen on going to Calcutta. She took 
all possible care of her husband, and a well-known 
physician was sent for. The doctor examined Surendra- 

nath thoroughly, and declared that the condition of his 

# * 

heart demanded absolute physical and mental rest. 

Taking advantage of this situation, the manager 
tightened his grip over the estate. Stories of his 
oppression were bi ought to Shanti from one village 
after another—but she had noj the courage to draw 
her husband’s attention to them. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


Shivchandra was now the master in Braja Babu’s 
house, and Madhavi’s place had been taken by the new 
bride. Madhavi still lived there—her brother was 
loving and considerate ; but she did not enjoy her stay 
in that house any more. The servants and the account¬ 
ants still called hey “Bo.ro Didi”. But they all knew 
that the key to the cash-box had now passed into an¬ 
other’s hands! Not that Shivchandra’s wife insulted 
her. Only, it was amply cleay fyom her demeanour 
that the consent of this new lady of the house was now 
required for everything. 

Previously, her father was the head of the family 

now it was her brother; and this change was bound 
to affect Madhavi’s position. Formerly, she had free¬ 
dom as well as love; now, she still had the love of every¬ 
one in the house, but she no longer felt so free. When 
her fat lifer was alive, she was all in all in that house; 
now she; was just one of the relatives. 

Let no one imagine that the author of this story is 
trying to make out Shivchandra and his wife as bad 
people, or that he is condemning them in an indirect, 
round-about fashion. Nothing of the kind ; the author 
is but referring to something which happened in that 

house in perfect obedience to human nature itself. If 

Madhavi’s fortunes were at a low ebb, and if she found 
herself unable to call that house her very own, that 
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was no reason why others should foiego their rights. 
Who does not know the .real mistress of her husband’s 
property is the wife, and no one else? Shivchandra’s 
wife was fully aware of this. True, Shivchandra was 
Madhavi’s brother. But what was Madhavi to her 1 ! 
Why should she limit her authority for the sake of 
someone else ? "y 

Madhavi, too, understood the whole situation. When 
the bride was very young, and when her father was 
alive there was to her mind very little difference! bet¬ 


ween Shivchandra’s wife and little Pramila. But now 
every tiling was different. She had always been con¬ 
scious of her dignity, and now she found herself in a 
subordinate position. Of course she did not complain 
or rebuke. To try to assert her will, without the power 


to do so, would only have meant an invitation to 
discourtesy. If ever she felt offended by anything, 
she endured it and said nothing to her brother. It was 
not her habit to play upon his affection; and her mind 
and heart equally revolted against the thought of 
retaining her hold over the household by reminding 
people of the relation subsisting between them and 
her. And she was by nature incapable of the petty 


bickerings to which a lesser woman in her position 
would have resorted. 

One day she called Shivchandra aside, and said : 
“Dada, I shall go to my father-in-law’s house ’; Sh . 1 ';; 
chandra was surprised. -What’s the matter, Madhavi, 

he said -You have no one there.” Madhavi referred 

to her departed husband, and said: -His nephew ,s 
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at Kashi. I shall take him with me to Golagaon, and 
shall live there happily enough”. 

Madhavi’s husband belonged to the village of Gola¬ 
gaon in Pabna district. Shivchandra laughed at the 
idea, and said : “How can you live there ? You will be 
put to a lot of trouble”. 

“What trouble can there be. Dada ? Our village- 
house still stands, and there are also a few bighas ,of 
farm-land. Is that not enough for.a poor widow ?” 

“I’m not flunking of money, Madhavi. I only fear 
that you will be very uncomfortable”. 

“No, no. I shall be quite comfortable enough”. 

Shivchandra was immersed in thought for a few 
moments, then he said : “Why do you wish to leave 
us, my sister ? Tell me everything frankly, and I 
shall set things right”. Perhaps his wife had spoken 
against Madhavi on some occasion, and it was this he 
had in mind. But Madhavi blushed at his words. 
“Do you think, Dada”, she said, “that I am leaving 
your house because I’ve beeli quarrelling ?” 

Now it was Shivchandra’s turn to feel ashamed at 
his own suspicions. “Oh no”, he said, “I’m saying no 
such thing. But this house has always been your own, 
why do you wish to leave it now 

Both of them thought of their loving father, who 
was now no more, and tears came to their eyes. Wip¬ 
ing her eyes Madhavi said ; “I shall come again. 
When you celebrate the sacred-thread ceremony of 
your brother, come and fetch me home. But please 
let me go now”. 
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■'Oh, that won’t be fojr another eight or ten years.” 
‘‘If I am alive then I shall surely come back”. 

So Madhavi could not be persuaded to stay theu’e 
any longer, and began to prepare for her journey. She 
gave suitable advice to her sister-in-law, and her bless¬ 
ings to all the servants. On the day of her departure, 
Shivchandra approached his sister with tearful eyes, 
and said ; “Madhavi, lias your brother ever been 

rude to you, lias lie ever.” 

Madhavi, cutting him short, said; “What’s all 
this you are talking about.” 

“If, at some unlucky moment., if I have ever 

inadvertently.” 

“No, Dada, there has been nothing of the kind. 
Please don’t say such things.” 

“Truly ?” 

“Truly.” 

“Then go, Madhavi. I shall not stop you from going 
to your own home. Stay on wherever you feel happy. 
But don’t forget to keep us informed about your 

welfare.” 

Madhavi first went to Benares and taking her 
husband’s nephew with her, proceeded to Golagaon. 
After seven long years she was returning to her hus¬ 


band’s house. 

But her arrival here was a source of great annoyance 
to Chatter.)i Mosliai, who was living in the house. 
The father of Yogendranath (Madhavi s husband) 
had been very friendly with this Chatterji Mosliai to 
whose care lie had entrusted his affairs at the time of 
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his death. It was a very small estate, and Yogcndra- 

natli who had married such a rich man’s daughter, 

* • 

did not take any interest in its management. 

When Yogendranath, too, was dead, Chatter;;i 
Moshai quietly swallowed up the land. And Madhavi 
had descended upon him now, after all these years, to 
imperil his well-ordered existence. He considered it 
highly unreasonable on her part, and was convinced 
that it was an act of violence. Without concealing his 
anger in the least, therefore, he told her : “Bouma, 
the rent for these two bighas of your land has not been 
paid for ten years. And the interest too has accumu¬ 
lated. Unless you pay a hundred rupees at once, the 
land will surely be auctioned away.” 

Madhavi asked Santosh Kumar—her husband’s nep¬ 
hew—to tell him that she was prepared to pay the 
money. It was not long before she sent one hundred 
rupees—a sum which came in handy to Chatterji Moshai 
for reasons which we shall soon notice. 

But Madhavi was not to be silenced so easily. She 
sent Santosh to enquire about the fate of the remain¬ 
ing pieces of land, and to teii Chatterji Moshai that 
she knew her father-in-law to have possessed much 
more land than the two bighas he was talking about. 

Chatterji Moshai came back in a temper, and said : 
“Those have all been either sold or auctioned. IIow 
do you expect them to remain in your possession when 
the taxes have not been paid for years together ?” 

Madhavi persisted ; “Hasn’t the land yielded any¬ 
thing during this period ? Surely it must have 
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yielded enough to clear the revenue ? And, if you 
are speaking the truth, you must tell me who has sold 
the land and who has bought it, so that wtfmay try to 
redeem it. Where are the relevant papers ?” 

At this Chatterji Moshai muttered something which 
Madhavi failed to understand. He tied up the ‘Nama- 
vali’to a corner of his dliuti, threw a piece of cloth 
over his shoulders and, opening his umbrella, set off 
for the zemindar’s butchery. When he reached Lalta- 
gram, he presented himself before the manager, and 
said : “Save me Sir, save me. Must this Brahmin now 
beg for his living on the road ?” 

Mathura Babu was quite used to such supplications. 
Casually turning his face he asked. “What’s the 
matter?” 


“Save me, Oh R’ 

“But what’s happened to you ?” 

Chatterji Moshai slipped into the manager’s ln.nds 
the hundred rupees he had received from Madhavi, 
and said : “ 0 , Sir ! You are the embodiment of justice. 
If you don’t help me, I am a ruined man.” 

“All right, speak out plainly.” 

“Ramatanu Sanyal of Golagaon had a widowed 
daughter-in-law. She has come back, from heaven 
knows where, and wants to deprive me of ail my land”. 

Mathura Babu laughed knowingly: “So”, he said, 
she wants to take your land, docs she ? Or you want 
to swallow up hers ? Which is it ?” 
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The Brahmin touched his sacred-thread, and said 
submissively : “I have been paying the revenue for 
ten years”. 

“You are enjoying the land, so you pay the revenue. 
There is nothing very remarkable in that !” 

“Oh, I beseech you Sir.” 

But by this time Mathura Babu had grasped the 
situation in its entirety. “You want to cheat the poor 
widow, do you ?” he said harshly. 

Tile Brahmin kept mum. 

How much land is there ?” the manager asked. 

“Twenty-five bighas”. 

After some calculation, Mathura Babu said : “That 
comes to three thousand rupees. And how much will 
you present to the zemindar*’s office ?” 

“Whatever you command.Three hundred 

rupees ?” 


“What ! You want to swailow 

you dare to offer three hundred 
nothing in this matter.” 


three thousand, and 
'• I’m sorry, I can do 


• , The l00ked as miserab 'e as he could, and 

Sifj” nen h ° W mueh d0 y° u command me to pay, 


“Can pay a thousand f” 

Then the two of them were closetted together for a 
rag time. As a result of their conference, it was 

21 ? 8 T ° f f een hunch ' ed ***** *• demand 
. ' °“ ^ °gendranath s widow in lieu of rent-arrears 

.ir- 1 - a 8ummons issued which, of course 
Madhavi never received , An ex parte decree was then 
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executed, and six weeks later Madhavi learnt that all 
her land, including the house that stood on it, was to 
he auctioned by the zemindar £ >r non-payment of dues. 

Midhavi called one of her neighbours and said: 
“Is there chaos in this land?” 

“Why?” 

“Someone tries to cheat me of ail that I have. 
Don’t you people see what’s happening?” 

“But what can we do ? If the zemindar orders an 
auction how can we poor folk help it.” 

‘‘Let that be! But my own house is to be auctioned, 
and I don’t even get a prior intimation. What kind 
of a zemindar is this?” 

From her neighbour’s lips Madhavi now heard all 
the current stories about the zemindar’s oppression. 
Such a cruel and tyrannous landlord, she was told, 
had never before been met with in that part of that 
country. After some hesitation, Madhavi asked whe¬ 
ther it could be possible to meet the zemindar 
personally— for the sake of young Sautosh Kumar, 
she was prepared to go and meet him. d he neighboui 
promised to let her know if such an interview would 
be possible, after taking the advice of her netphew. 

Tj,is nephew of Madhavi’s neighbour’s had been 
to Lalta-g;ram several times, and was familiar with 
t l,e zemindar's reputation. He had even heard the 
stories about Elokeslii and the new summer-house. 
When his aunt asked him it Madhavi could meet the 

zemindar, he asked gravely: “What is the age of th.a 

widow?” 
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‘‘Twenty—or twenty-one perhaps.” 

“What does slia look like ?” ' 

“She is as handsome as a fairy" 

To which he .replied, with p.rofusc gesticulation, 

“Well, an interview would be helpful indeed : But 
I should advise her to rent a boat this very night and 
go back to her father’s house.” 

‘ ‘Why do you say so ? ” 

“Because you' have just told me that she is. 
beautiful.” 

“What has that to do with it ?” his aunt insisted. 
“Everything”, her nephew replied. “If a woman is 
beautiful, it is difficult to save her 'from zemindar 
Suaen Roy.” 

The aunt put her hand to her lips in surprise, and 
exclaimed : “You don’t mean it! Is it really true?” 

“Yes, it is. And everyone knows it.” 

“Then it is improper even to think of an 
interview ?” 

“Most improper.” 

‘But then she will lose all her property ” 

“If Chatterji Moshai is at the back of this affair, 

there is little hope for the property, anyway! But she 

is a respectable lady, and might at least save her 
honour.” 


When Madhavi was told all this the next day, she 
was simply astounded. Old memories crowded upon 
her, and tears came to her eyes. Santosli Ivumar gave 
her a frightened look, and said : “Mami-ma, let’s go 
back £o my mother’s’house.” Madhavi had also thought 
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of this. Now that she had lost her own house, what 
could she do except go hack to Benares? She, was 
prepared to meet the zemindar, but the neighbours 
had warned her against it, and aroused a new feel¬ 
ing within h^r—they had spoken of her beauty. “What 
luckthought Madhavi. “Does this still cling to my 
body?” For more than seven years she had forgotten 
that she was beautiful, and there was no one to remind 
her. When she returned to her father’s house after the 
death of her husband, everybody called her ‘Boyo Didi’, 
everyone looked upon her as a mother. This respectful 
add’ess made her feel much older than she really was. 

“To the flames with beaiuty”, she said to herself. 
How could she ever think of her good looks while she 
was performing the duties of an elder sister, and 
showering a mother’s attention on everyone around 
her ? Now when the neighbours reminded her of her 
beauty, she felt strangely stirred. And they spoke of 
her youth! Madhavi blushed. A melancholy smile- 
came to her lips. “Were those people blind, were they 
all brutes?” She thought. But Madhavi was forgetting 
that not everyone became old at the age of twenty; 
she was being unjust to them. 

Three days later, one of the zemindar’s servants 
came to that village and described how Suren Roy had 
earned somefiesh laurels—another-scandal was going 
round! When she heard all this, Madhavi’s mind was 
made up. Accompanied by Santosh Kumar and a 
maid-servant, she went to the river-bank and got into 
a boat. The boatman was asked to tak# them to 
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Sonuapur; she wanted to meet Pramila before going 
back. 

Pramila had been married in this village of Som.ra- 
pur which was about thirty miles from Golagaon. For a 
year now she had been with her husband. Of course, she 
might have gone to Calcutta one oi' those days, but 
Mad'havi would not be there. That was why Madhavi 
was so keen to visit her. 


Early next morning, when the first rays of the sun 
were beginning to light up the sky, the boatmen put 
up sails. They were going with the current and the 
boat glided along. But the breeze was against them, 
and the progress was slow. Amidst the rich cluster 
of bamboo trees, steering between the prickly capes, 
the small boat was taking its course. Little Santosh 
could hardly contain himself for joy, and was all the 
time trying to pluck leaves and twigs from the 
tj-ees as the boat passed alongside them. But the 
boatmen were not so pleased ; and they declared that 
unless the breeze altered they could not reach 
Sornrapur till the following afternoon. 

That day Madhavi was observing the ‘ckadashi’ 
fast, but she wanterd to get some food cooked for 
Santosh Kumar. The boatmen suggested that they 
might halt at the market of Diste-Para nearby where 
the materials for cooking were obtainable. 

That s right the maid-servant joined in. “Do 
let us stop there, so that the chip? may get something 
to eat by mid-day.” " 
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CHAPTER NINE 


The month of Kartik was slipping by, and the cold 
weather gradually setting in. In Surendranath’s upper 
sitting-room, the rays of the early sun made a gentle 
entrance. Near the open window, at one end of a big 
table littered with papers and files, Surendranath was 
working. He was checking up the accounts, and look¬ 
ing into the cases of arrears and consequent lawsuits. 
For one thing, it was necessary for him to supervise all 
these things; and then again, he needed some kind of 
diversion. On this point he had recently had a warm 
dispute with Shanti, who was unwilling to let him work 
so hard in view of his ill-health. With great difficulty 
he had been able to persuade her that the mere sight 
of papers did not necessarily increase the pain in his 
heart. At last Shanti had not merely permitted him to 
work for short periods, she had herself begun to help 
him in his work. 

Her husband was now wholly under her sway, and 
did not say‘no’ to anything she desired him to do. 
Really, she thought, lie had always been good to her— 
pply those handful of parasites had disturbed her 
mental peace all these days! Now Surendranath didn’t 
even step out of his kothi, and Shanti saw fo it that he 
obeyed all the doctor’s instructions. 
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As Surendra was tying up a bundle with a piece of 
coloured tape, his attention was suddenly drawn to one 
of the papers, and he called out for Slianti. 

She had gone out of the room, but presently return¬ 
ing she asked. “Did you call me?” 

“Yes, I wish to go to the office”. 

“Tell me what you want, and I shall go and fetch it 
here”. 

“I wish to speak to the manage?”. 

“Let me send for him. You needn’t go there your¬ 
self-But why do you want him at this hour?” 

“I want to tell him that we won’t require his 
service from next month”. 

Shanti was both surprised and pleased. “What is 
his 'offence?” she asked. 

“I couldn’t tell you "any particular offence, but I 
know he is guilty of all kinds of excesses”. Then, 
pointing to a court-certificate, he said : “Now, just look 
at this. He has auctioned off the property of a poor 

widow at Golagaon. and he didn’t even care to consult 
me about it”. 

Shanti was distressed. “A widow?” she said, 
‘•what a pity!... .But why was lie? land sold off?” 

“The revenue had not been paid for ten years. 
1 here was a suit for fifteen hundred rupees—counting 
the interest”. 

When she heard that so much money had not been 
paid, Shanti’s attitude towards Mathura Babu softened 
a bit. “In that case”, she said with a faint, smile. 
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“how can we blame the manager? He couldn't forego 
such a big sum, could he?” 

Surendranath was upset, and began to think. Shanti 
asked him : “Do you intend to give up all that money!” 

“Of course I do. Or would you rather advise me to 
throw out this widow from her hearth and home?” 

Shanti felt all the heat with which his words were 
uttered. Her face was downcast, and she said : “No. I 

don’t ask you to drive her out.Moreover, it is 

your money. If yotf, wish t(Kgive it away in charity, 
who am I to interfere ?” 


Surendra smiled and said: “No, Shanti, it isn t 
that— is not my money yours also ? But tell me when.. 
when I am no more.. will you not act as I desire T..." 

Shanti saw that he was in agony, and tears filled 
her eyes. “Oh, why do you say such things?” she 


said. 

“Because I like saying them. Will you not remem¬ 
ber my words, will you not find out all ray hopes-all 

my desires?” . . . 

/ Trying to wipe her eyes, she merely nodded her 

head. 

After a few moments, Surendranath said: “It is 
BoroDidi’s name”. Shanti looked up at his face. 
Pointing to one of the papers, he said again : 'Look at 
this, it is the name of my Boro Didi”. 

“Where is it ?” 

“Just here, don’t you see-Madliavi, whose house 
has been auctioned”. 
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Shami now understood everything:. “Is that why 
you wanted to return all the money?” she asked. 

Snreudra said : “Yes, that is just why I shall be 
returning all her money —everything”. 


At the mention of Madhavi, Shanti fell unhappy—or 
was it a' pang of jealousy within her ? “Maybe, she is 
not your Boro Didi ”, she said. “Only her name is 
Madhavi. Does a mere name matter so much?” 

“What! Shall I not show respect to Boro Didi’s 
name?” 


<< 


< i 


You may. hut she wiN know nothing about it.” 
Very 1'fceiy she won’t but how can I be disrespect- 



“So many people bear identical names!” 

“Yes! But can you write the name of goddess 

Durga and trample it under your feet?” 

“Oh. how can you say such thing. The name of 
a goddess.. ** 


Surendranath laughed. “Very well, 
“Let. alone divine names. 1 shall make y 
five thousand rupees if you do one thing.” 
“What’s that?” 


he said, 
ou a gift of 


Pointing to his own portrait which hung on the 
wall in front of him, lie said : “Take this picture and 
get it cremated by the Brahmins on the river-bank.” 

Shauti’s blood froze within her as though there 
had been a fall of lightning a few yards away Her 
face became blue-like the face of one bitten by a 
snake. When the blood gradually returned to her 
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veins, she east a piteous glance at her husband, and 
lowered her eyes again. 

Sending for some priests, Shanti took an oath in 
their presence that, whoever this Boro Didi might be, 
never again in hey lifetime would she mention her 
name in the presence of Surendra. Then she locked 
herself in her room and gave vent to her tears—never 
in her whole mortal existence had she heard such 
terrible words. 

Surendranath sat quietly for a while, then went 
to the office and met Mathura Babu, whom he asked: 
‘‘You' have auctioned some property at Golagaon. 
Whose is it?” 

“It belongs to the widowed daughter-in-law ol the 

late Ramatanu Sanyal.” 

“Why have you auctioned it?” 

“The revenue was in arrears for ten years. 

“Show me all the papers.” 

Mathura Babu was taken aback. He said : “The 
papers had not yet been received from Pabna. 

“Send someone to get them. Has the widow been 

turned out even from her house?” 

“It_it seems so.” 

“Then where is she expected to tind shelter? 
Mathura Babu plucked up courage, and said : 
“She can go and stay where she had been all these 

days.” 

“And where was she all these days ? 

“In Calcutta, at her father’s house.” 
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“Do. you know the name of her father?*' asked 
Surendranath in a frightened tone. 

“Brajaraj Lahiri.” 

“And the widow’s name?” 

“Madhavi Devi.” 

% 

Surendranath stooped and sat down just where he 
was. Mathura Babu, noticing his agitation, exclaim¬ 
ed; “What is the matter? What’s happened?” 
Surendranath did not answer him. He called a 
servant and said : “Saddle a good horse at once. I 

am going to Golagaon.How far is it to Gola- 

gaon ?’’ 

“About twenty miles. It is nine o’clock. You can 
.reach there by one in the afternoon.” 

When the horse was brought, Surendranath leapt 
into the saddle and asked; “Which is the direction?” 

“To the north, then turn to the west.” 

Surendranath cracked the whip, and was soon out 
of sight. When Shanti came to know of this, she 
rushed to the image of the goddess and, beating bed¬ 
head against the altar, cried out : “Oh, God! Was 
this your will ? Shall I ever get him back again! ” 

After a while, two of the footmefa galloped off in 
the direction of Golagaon. Shanti saw this from her 
window, and began to supplicate the goddess again, 
rubbing her eyes all the time. “0 Mother Durga! 
I shall give anything you ask—send him back to me. 
I shall offer a pair of buffaloes. I shall offer anything. 
I shall cut open my ribs and give you the blood to 
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drink—as muck as you desire. Mother. I shall quenc-h 
your thirst 0 Durga.” 

Surendranatli was now hardly four miles from 
Golagaon. The horse was covered with foam down to 
his hooves. The sun was blazing overhead. 

■Surendra was feeling giddy and nauseous. Every 
vein in his body seemed to be bursting out of his 
frame. Some drops of blood spurted out upon his 
dust-covered shirt—he wiped them with his hands and 
rode on. Just after mid-noon he reached the village. 
Approaching a shop by the road-side, lie asked ; “Is 
this Golagaon ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Which is the house of Ramatanu Sanyal?” 

“Over there.” 

•Surendranath gave rein to his horse again, and 
soon reached the house he was looking for. 

A servant was standing there who greeted him. 
Surendra asked : “Who is inside that house?” 

“No one.” 

“No one? Where have they all gone?” 

“Early this morning they took a boat and left the 

village. ” 

“Where? Which way?” 

“They went southwards.” 

• Is tlidre a bridle-path by the side of the riVer f' 

“I could’t say, but it is very unlikely.’’ 

Again he galloped away. After a couple of miles, 
the road was blocked. The hor*o could not proceed 
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any further. Surendranath dismounted and began 
to run. Blood was oozing from his lips freely, and his 
clothes were covered all over. As he came to the 
liver-bank, he drank some water and started running 
again. His feet were bate—Ihe shoes had slipped 
down somewhere. His body was splashed with mud. 
and with ghastly spots of blood. 

Now his feet simply refused to move. He was so 
tired that he had only to lie down on the floor in order 
to fall into a sound sleep. In the hope of the last 

J 

sleep, the ultimate rest, his body seemed to be moving 
along. 

At a curve in the river, he saw a boat slowly 
making its way through the shrubbery. Surendra 
called out : "Boro Didi”. The words hardly came 
out of his dry throat—only two big drops of blood 
spurted out. 

“‘Boro Didi” . Two more drops of blood. 

Madhavi was sleeping in the boat. After all the 
strain, the worry and the fasting of the preceding day. 
she was drowsy and tired. Suddenly a voice reached 
her—a voice so familiar. Madhavi sat up, and gazed 
towards the shore. That figure covered with blood and 
dust was it the figure of Master Moshai ? 

She called out to the maid-servant : “Ask the 
boatman to row ashore at once”. ' 

Surendranath was collapsing. They carried him 
into the boat and revived him with water. One of the 
boatmen recognised him, and said: “This is the 
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zamindar of Lalta-Gaam”. Madhavi took out her 

necklace, placed it in the boatman’s hand, and said; 

“If we reach Lalta-Gram by tonight you shall all be 
paid in gold”. 

In the evening, Surendra regained consciousness. 
He opened his eyes, and looked on at MadhavPs face. 
There was no veil over her face—only a part of her 

forehead was coverd. Surendranath’s head was resting 
in her lap. 

After staring at her for a few moments, he asked : 
“Are you Boro Didi ?” 

Madhavi wiped the blood which had come to his 
lips as he spoke, then wiped her own eyes. 

“Are you Boro Didi?” he asked again. 

“I am Madhavi”. 

Surendranath closed his eyes, and said in a sweet 
voice : “Ah ! that’s that”. 

All the peace there was in the universe lay con¬ 
cealed in that lap ; •S'urendra had gained it now. after 
years of waiting. His blood-red lips parted in a 
smile—he smiled as he said : “Boro Didi, itj>_so 
painfoil ’ 

The boat was cutting through the water with 
gathering speed. Tender moonbeams were playing on 
Surendra ’s face as he asked. “Boro Didi, where were 
you going 

Madhavi said in a broken voice: “We were going 
to Pramila’s house”. 

“Really, Boro Didi, is it proper to visit her 
husband’s house ?” 
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CHAPTER TEN 


In his own mansion, with his head restin': on 
Madhavi’s lap, Surendranath lay in his death-bed. 
Shanti was bathi ng his, feel, in .han^lears. All the 
doctors and ‘kaviyajs* of Pabna had failed to stop the 
haemorrliage. The old wound in the chest had 
opened up. 


Who can describe Madhavi’s feelings at that 
moment f She was thinking of that d ay ^ five years a go, 
when she had practically turned him out. She could 




not bring him back again, but today, five years later, 
he had brought her back. 


At night, Surendra looked at Madhavi’s face in the 
brilliant lamp-light. Drawing her face close to his 
own, he whispered so that Shanti may not hem*. 

Boro Didi, do you remember the day when you drov e 
me from your hous e ? I too have driven you away — f* 
me > Boro Didi, wasn’t it a neat revenge ?” * 

^ladhavi dropped her head on Surendranath’s 
shoulder and fell in a swoon. When she came to 
herself again, she found that the piteous wail of the 
mourners was echoing throughout the house. 
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This story belongs to a time when Burma liacl not 
yet come under British sway. At that time, she had 
her own King and Queen, her officers of state, her array 
and officials. And the Burmese ruled over his own 
land. , 

The capital was Mandalay, but many of the royal 
family lived in various towns scattered all over the 
country. 

In this way, it seems, one of the s cion s of the royal 
family had come, many years ago, to live in a village 
called Imyedin, which was some ten miles south of 

Pegu. 

They had a huge palace, an extensive garden, and 
considerable wealth in money and land. The master of 
ail this property, when at point of death, called his 
friend and said to him ; “Ba-Ko, I always desired to 
marry ray daughter to your son, but that was not to be. 
I leave Ma-Shoye behind me, do look after her . 

He felt no need to say anything more. Ba-Ko was 
his friend from the days of childhood. Once he too 
had owned great riches, but because of building the 
Pogoda at Phoyar, and feeding the Bhikshus, he had 
now not merely lost all that he had, but was also involved 
in debt. Even then the dying man did not hesitate to 
leave all his property, and his only daughter, to the 
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care of this friend of his. In his lifetime, he had come 
to know his friend very well indeed. 

But Ba-Ko was not destined to bear for long the 
responsibility thus placed on his shoulders. He too had 
beeu called to the other world, and before the year was 
out the old man, obeying the great summons, departed 
from this earth, leaving his burdens as they were. 

The people of the village, who loved and revered 
this pmus and impoverished old man, began celebrating 
his funeral rites with great zeal. The dead body of 
Ba-Ko, decked with flowers and sandal-paste, was laid 
out in a bedstead, and, down below, the stream of 
merry-making, feasting and ioming went on uninter¬ 
rupted throughout the day and night. It almost seem¬ 
ed as though the revelry would never come to an’end. 

Ba-Thin, the son of Ba-Ko, having managed to escape 
for a moment from this hideous merry-making, at his 
father’s demise, was sitting at the foot of a lonely tree and 
shedding tears, when he suddenly started and, looking 
round, saw M^-Shoye standing behind him. With the 
end of her scarf she silently wiped his tears, and sitting 
down by his side drew his right hand in hers, after 
which she said in a whisper : “Father is dead : but your 
Ma-Shoye still lives”. ' “ 

' • 1. II 


Ba-Thin was a painter. He had sent his late 

fiTall r rtth ’ 0Ueh a dealer The kh 'S *>ad aceep 
ed it and the picture had pleased him so much that 1 

had given to the painter his ow n precious ring. 
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welled up in Ma-Shoye’s eyes, and, as 
she stood by the side of Ba-Thin, she said in a gentle 
voice: “You will be the greatest painter in the 
world'’. 

Ba-Thin, smiling in reply, said ; “I hope to be able 
to pay off father’s debts”. 

Thanks to the law of inheritance, Ma-Shoye was now 
his only creditor, and a reference to this subject 
always left her more deeply a bash ed than any other 
thing. She said : “If you contin^to hurt my feelings 
by speaking of this matter, I shall no longer visit 

you”. . . . 

Ba-Thin kept, silent; but the possibility of his 

father’s debts remaining unpaid was so painful a notion 
to him that lie shuddered at it. 

Ba-Thin was now working very hard. He was 
drawing a portrait based on the Jatakas, and during 
the whole day had not onee lifted hi* head from the 
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Tears of joy 


Ma-Shoye had come to visit him at his house, as 
was her wont. She used to dust and arrange Ba-Th.n s 
bed-room and studio, and would not hear of entrusting 

these duties to a servant. 

In front of Ba-Thin there stood a mirror in wine 
his face was reflected. For a long time Ma-Shoye 
|-ept watching the reflection intently, and then sndden- 
!; P le ‘a,d witli a sigh: “Ba-Thin if yo« had been 
like me, you would now have become the 


a woman 
Queen.” 
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Ba-Thin looked up at her, and with a smile on his 
face, said: “Indeed! Why?” 

“The king would have married you and seated 
you on the throne. He has many queens, but who 
amongst them is so handsome and has such a face and 
such hair, as you have ?” 

Having .said these words she went on with her 
work, but to Ba-Thin’s mind there came the recollection 
that when he was a student learning painting in 
Mandalay, he used often to hear such things being 
said of him. Smiling, he replied to her : “But if it 
were possible for anyone tojhieve Beauty, you would 
probably have eluded me, and gained the Queen’s 
position for yourself. ” 

To this charge, Ma-Shoye made no answer, she 
only said to herself..^“You are just as tender as any 
woman, as soft, and as lovely—your beauty knows no 
bounds.”^ 

She felt very humble in the presence of his love¬ 
liness. 

Ill 

Every year, with the coming of spring, there used 

to be held with great pomp a horse-race in the village 
of Imyedin. 

There was a large crowd collected on the field at 
the end of the village. With noiseless steps Ma-Shoye 
came came up to where Ba-Thin sat painting He 
was so much absorbed in his work that he could not 
heai her footsteps as she approached. Ma-Shoye 
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snid to him : ‘Turn back and look, I have come.” 
Ba-Thin glanced over his shoulder and said with 
some surprise : “Why all this array ?” 

‘ Bali!’ she said, “Don’t you remember that the 
race is to be held this morning? Whoever wins 
today will garland me.” 

“Why, r had never known that!” said Ba-Thin, 
and he was about to pick up his brush again, when 
Ma-Shoye, clasping his neck in her arms said : “0, it 
doesn’t matter if you haven’t; but you must net up, 
how much longer will you wait?” 

The two were of the same age—possibly. Ba-Thin 
was .just a few months older—but they had spent 
nineteen years together in this manner. They had 
played, quarrelled, and fought with each other—they 
had also loved one another. 

In the huge mirror in front of them, their faces 
showed as budding roses. Pointing to the mirror, 
Ba-Thin said ; “Look.” Ma-Shoye looked with 
thirsting eyes at the two reflected faces, and suddenly 
she felt today that she too was very lovely. In her 
eagerness, her eyelids dropped down, and she whispered 
into lier lover’s ear; “I look like the blemish on the 

9 •« « 

moon’s face).” Ba-Thin drew her face even closer to 
himself and said : “No, you are not a blemish to the 
moon—or to anything. You are the lily of the moon. 
Look into the mirror again and more fully.” 

But Ma-Shoye did not open her eyes; they remained 
shut fast as before. Possibly a long time would have 
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elapsed thus, had not a large party of men and women 
passed in front of the house, going to the festival 
' s 1 with music and dancing. Ma-Shoye got up eagerly 
and said : “Come, let us go. It’s time.” 

“But it is quite impossible for me to go just now, 
Ma-Shoye.” 

“Why?” 

“I have promised to finish this picture in five 
days.” 

“And if you don’t?” 

“He will go away to Mandalay, and neither accept 
the picture nor pay me.” 

Ma-Shoye always felt hurt when he talked about 
money. Just now she was both ashamed and piqued. 

\ “But that is no reason,” she said, “why I should 
1 allow you to slave £hus.” 

Ba-Thin made no answer to this. A shade of grief 

darkened his visage at the memory of his father’s 

unpaid debts. Nor did Ma-Shoye fail to notice this. 

She said : “Sell it to me. I shall pa}' you double the 
price.” 

Ba-Thiu, not doubting her words, said with a 
smile: “But what will you do with it?” Ma-Shoye 
pointed to a costly necklace which she was wearing, 
and said ; “I shall get your picture framed in oil 
these pearls and rubies, and then I shall hang it on 
- my bed-room wall just facing my eyes.” 

“And then?” 

“And then the beams of the moonlight will filter 
into the room and play on your sleeping face ” 

F. 6 
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“And after that?” 

“Then I shall wake you up and 
But Ma-Shoye could not finish her sentence—her 
ox-chaviot was waiting for her below, and the driver 

shouted out. 

Ba-Thin said with some excitement; “I shall hear 
the rest of it later, but not now. It is time for you 

to go.” 

Ma-Shoye’s manner showed perfect indifference to 
delay, and she only sat down with even greater com- 
posnr'e than before. “Iam not fealing quite well." 

she said. 

.-Will not you go?” said Ba-Thin, “you have pro¬ 
mised to, and people will wait for you.” 

Ma-Shoye shook her head vigorously and said: 
“Let them.' I am not afraid of breaking my engage¬ 
ment, T shan’t go.” 

“Really you ought.” 

.■Then you must accompany me." 

“I certainly would if it were possible, but I must 

not let you break up the company for want of me. 

S ° II is'voice was even and grave, and his face had 
become quite serious, seeing which, Ma-Shoye got up. 
She was now so piqued that her cheeks were ashy 
, d she said : “You find it convenient to turn me 
“ t Go 1 must, but I tell you I shall never come to 

vou f i.,i v was coni - 

r In a moment, Ba-Thin’s sense of duty " as com 
p,etely overpowered by his passion. Drawing her 
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himself lie said with a smile: “Don't make such an 
impossible resolve, Ma-Shoye. I know how it will 
end. But you can’t delay any more.” 

With the same expression of pain on her counten¬ 
ance, Ma-Skoye went on : ‘‘Yes, 3*011 can turn me out 
of doors because you know I can’t bear the thought 
of your misery even in such matters as food Tnd 
drink if I didn’t come here eve.iy day.” 

Saying this, she quietly left the room, without 
waiting for his reply. 



When in the afternoon Ma-Shove’s silver-mounted 
‘peacock plume’ chariot arrived on the race-course 
the entire crowd burst out into a deafening cheer’ 
She was young, lovely, a maiden, and the possessor 
of immense riches. Hence even here, on the race¬ 
course, the seat of honour was reserved for her She 
had been requested to give away the garlands to 
the competitors, and the fortunate youth who would 
be able to crown her with his chaplet first, was sure 
to be an object of envy to everybody else. 


The cavaliers, dressed in scarlet and seated on the 
gaily ornamented saddles, could at that moment 
scarcely control their own ardour and enthusiasm 

da°v thel ^ “7; °" e , g0t U ‘ e £eeling that °» t^t' 

- legalded nothing as impossible of achieve 

ment. 

The time for the start drew near, and then those 
who had determined to try their luck drew up in a line 
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and shortly afterwards, at the sound of a gong, they 
let their horses go at a gallop, at the risk of their 


very lives. 

There was daring, and a touch of martial ardour 
in this act. Ma-Shoye, who was descended of a long 
line of ancestors whose only business had been war, 
felt her pulse quicken by the mad feeling born of 
such a deed. It was impossible for her not to welcome 
the victor with all the warmth of her heart! 

In fact, when the man who won the race—a youth 
belonging to another village—rushed up with quiver¬ 
ing lips, flushed, and with hands wet with perspira¬ 
tion and approached so as to crown her with his 
garland the emotion she evinced was only too patent 
to everybody. And not a few of the respectable ladies 
watching her considered her manner to be unrestrained 


to an improper degree. 

On her way back, she made the youth sit by her side 
in hen chariot, and said with tears in her throat: “I was 
u ite frightened about you. I almost felt certain jou 
would knock against the high wall you wanted to jump 


across”. . . 

The youth bowed courteously; and Ma-Shoye could 

not he p contrasting the soft, feeble, and in every way 
a lLd painter with this ktrong and extraordinarily 

brave warrior. 

The youth's name was Po-Thin, and she sooii dis- 
covered that he too was of noble birth, wealthy, and a 
distant relation of hers, s’• 
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Ma-Shoye had invited some friends to partake of an 
evening repast at her place. Her guests, and many other 
) folk besides, were following her chariot, thus forming 
quite a crowd. The evening sky was completely 
obscured by clouds of dust, and the deliriou s joy of 
this moving mass of men caused an unbearable noise. 
Ba-Thin, leaving off his work for a few moments, came 
and stood at his window, and watched the procession 
silently. 

V 

The next day, thinking of her dinner-party of the 
night preceding, Ma-Shoye said to Ba-Thin ; “We had 
some pleasant time last evening. Many of my friends 
were so kind as to attend. Only, knowing that you 
were so busy, I did not call you’’. 

Ba-Thin. who was trying to finish his picture at any 
cost, said without even lifting his face: “You did 
well’’; and then went on with his work. 

Ma-Shoye, bewildered, remained seated. She was 
dying to tell him all the news. Since Ba-Thin had not 
been able to attend her party, she had come to have a 
long chat with him, but somehow everything seemed 
to have gone amiss. One can talk to oneself in a deli- 
rhrni, but how could there be any conversation if he 
wouldn’t even open his lips? But Ma-Shoye kept silent, 
and made no attempts either to break the spell of 
indifference or to rouse her collocutor from his silence, 
nor did she have the heart to perform the trifling 
\ domestic duties which were usual to her. A long time 
^elapsed, hut Ba-Thin did not ask her a single question, 
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he did not even look up at her. lie neither e vince d 
the slightest interest in the events of the preceding 
night, nor did he show that he had a moment’s— 
breathing-time to jest himself. 

After sitting there for a long while—silent, abashed, 
and somewhat ashamed of herself—Ma-$hoye got up 
and said gently: “I must be going now” 

Without raising his eyes from the canvas, Ba-Thin 
answered her with a “Good-bye”. 

As she was leaving his house M<vShoye felt that she 
understood the innermost desire of Ba-Thin’s heart. 
She almost wanted to ask him about it straightaway, 
but she could not open her lips and left his threshold 
in silence. 



As soon as she entered her own mansion, she saw 
that Po-Thin was waiting for her. He had come to 
thank her for last night’s hospitality. Politely, site 
asked him to be seated. 

The youth began to talk of Ma-Shoye s affluence, 
then of her family, of her father’s fame, of his high 
standing at court, and of so many other things. 


She heard but little of what he said, much of it did 
l(> t even reach her distracted ears. But the man was 
mt merely a dauntless horseman, he was also a very 
hrewd person. Perceiving her distraction, he began 
alking of the Royal family at Mandalay, and by deg¬ 
ees he spoke of her beauty. In an affectedly simple 

lanner, he soon proceeded to compliment the young 

idy on h-r comeliness and youth. Ma-Shoye was 


I 
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blushing but she could not also help experiencing a 
strange joy and pride at his words. 

When Po-Thin finished talking and said good-bye 
to her, he received an invitation to dinner for the same 
evening. 

But as soon as he was gone , Ma-Shoye, recollecting 
her own words, felt her heart sink, and a sense of vio¬ 
lent disgust came over her. And when she thought 
how she had hastily invited him to dinner again, her 
annoyance at her own action knew no bounds. How¬ 
ever, she hurriedly despatched some invitations to a 
number of other friends. Her guests came at the 
appointed time, and again, when the dinner was over, 
there was a great deal of merriment, ane cdo tage, music 
and dancing; and the night was far advanced when 
they broke up. 

She went to bed, tired and merry. But sleep did 
not come to her eyes. The wonder of it was that she 
couldn’t remember even a word of all that had passed 
in the course of the revelry. The words spoken at the 
dinner-table seemed to her now like some trifles out of 
a long-forgotten past—so dry and entirely barren were 
those recollections. And now she pictured to herself 
another man, who, oblivious to all cares,' lived in a 
small room in a corner of her garden. Even the noisy 
merry-making of the evening had probably been unable 
to find its way to his ears. ' 1 

VI 

As soon as it was morning, Ma-Shoye’s old habit 
began tugging at her heart-strings. Again she went 
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ovJr t<^!a-Thin’s rooms. As was usual with him, he 
ww corned her only with a simple “Come in”, and then 
directed his attention to his work. His companion 
could not help feeling, even while she sat by him, that 
this silent and industrious young man had already 
drifted faraway from her. , 

For a long time, Ma-Shoye could hardly find any 
words; then, suddenly brushing aside her shyness, she 
asked : “Plow much of your work still remains to be 
done ?” 

“A great deal of it.” 

“What then have you been doing for the past two 
days 

Ba-Thin didn’t reply to her question; but. pushing 
a box of cheroots over to her, said : “I can’t stand the 
smell of wine”. 

Ma-Shoye understood the imputation and pushed 
away the box. Blazing into a fury she said : “I don’t 
smoke in the morning. Nor do my actions require 
cheroots to screen them. I am not a low girl”. 

Ba-Thin raised his eyes and said in a quiet tone.- 
“Maybe, your clothes have caught the odour of wine 
from somewhere. I have not said an untruth about 
the smell ”. 

In a flash, Ma : Shoye stood up and said; “You are 
as mean as you are spiteful, and that is why you can 
insult me like this without any reason. Very well! I 
am removing my clothes from your room for good”. 
And, saying this, she was hurrying out of the room, 
when Ba-Thin called out to her with his usual compo- 
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sure, and said : “Nobody has ever called me 
spi tefu l. It’s only because I see you goin 
downward path that I have to warn you”. 



g on the 


Turning-round Ma-Shoye asked; “In what way 
am I going down?” 

“That’s what I feel”. 


“Very well, keep your feeling heart to yourself. But 

remember, never shall you be happy with anyone 

whose father has left a blessing and not a curse imon 
his child”. 

With these words Ma-Shoye was gone, but Ba-Thin 
remained seated quietly as before. How any human 
being could be so utterly heartless, how so profound a 
love could turn into such bitterness in the course of a 
day, was quite inexplicable to him. 

Returning home, Ma-Shoye found Po-Thin waiting 

for her. . He rose up courteously, and smiled sweetly 
on her. 


But his smile only made Ma-Shoye’s brows contract 
in an unconscious frown, and she said : “Do you want 
anything in particular ?” 

No, there is nothing particular.*..... ” 

to “ T ^ u she said > ’-I have no time to meet you 
today , and she went up the stairs. The man was 

absolutely dumbfounded, the more so as he recalled 

he incidents of the previous night. But a servant 

oniing up, he forced a smile on his lips, and thrust 

whistle C ° m 1116 man ’ S hand ‘ ‘ eft the room with a 
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riie two young people had never lived apart from 
each other eve? since their infancy; but fate had now 
taken such a whirl that more than a month elapsed 
and they didn’t meet each other even once. 

Ma-Shoye tried to console herself that it was just 
as well that she had been freed from the web of 
illusion in which she had so long been enmeshed. She 
felt that now their bonds were completely broken. The 
rich young maiden had been prompted by her vehe¬ 
ment and youthful spirit—even while her father was 
alive—to many a rash deed from which the grave and 
disciplined Ba-Thin had saved her. Now, she 
thought, she was mistress of herself. She no longer had 
to account for her actions, even in a casual way, to any¬ 
one else. She thought of this matter from many sides, 
but she did not even once peep into her own innermost 
heart to see what was really there. If she had done 
that, she could have easily seen that she had only been 
deceiving herself all this while. If she had looked 

into the secret and solitary chamber of her own h eai 
she would have seen a vision of the two of them seated 
together night and day—neither making love nor 
quarrelling, but with silent tears coursing down their_ 

cheeks. 

Just because this poignant spectacle of their joint 
lives did not present itself to her mind’s eye, feasting 
and revelling continued to take place at her house 
from time to time. But never was the enjoyment 
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genuine—it was but a shadowy pantomime of mirth. 
Nevertheless, it showed that the ignominy of defeat 
* had not yet bowed her down. 

But then came a day which could not be spent lil«* 
the preceding ones ; and for the following reason. 

Every year, Ma-Shoye’s birthday was the occasion 

of joyous festivity. This time, the preparations for 

ceremony proceeded with almost too much pomp. Not 

merely were the servants and the maids in the house 

busy, even the neighbours had come out to give a 

helping hand. In the midst of it all, Ma-Shoye alone 

was unconcerned. Since early morning that day she 

was feeling the futility of all that bustle. She was 

thinking of Ba-Thin. Was this man really so unlike 

other people, after all ? Was he quite outside the 

bounds ofjimlme? Did not the report of the endless 

preparations in her house penetrate the closed windows 

of his silent chamber—did it not. disturb him even a 
little ? 


She'pictured him throwing away his brush, and 
sitting down silently, or pacing the room with hu^ ie.l, 
restless steps ; she pictured him sleepless and parched’ 
ying on a burning bed, or.... ; she would break off. 

Till the very morning of her birth-day, Ma-Shoye 
had experienced a keen pleasure in these thoughts 
but that day she began to feel that it was all just 
meamngless. He did not seem to hey to concern him- 

e vot r ything She dk1 ' tovjMtg was 

false, void of interest. It seemed as though he no 

longer wanted to seize, or be captured by, anything. 
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Ami then suddenly it appeared to her that his tender 
frame had become hard and immovable like a rook—as 
if no storm from any quarter could make the slightest f 
impression upon it. 

Yet, in spite of her, the arrangements for her birth¬ 
day celebration went on—.Po-Thin was now to be 
seen everywhere, so that among Ma-Slioye’s intimates 
it was whispered that the day when he would become 
the master of that house was not far off. 

The mansion was soon filled with people, aud on 
all sides there arose a sound of joy. Only the person 
for whom all these preparations were being made was 
disheartened, and her face bore on it the shadow ol 
pain? None of the spectators could have detected this, 
but two or three of the okl servants did. And 


this shadow of unhappiness on her face must have 
been visible to Him who, unperceived, sees all. lie 
alone must have noticed that all this pomp seemed 


quite futile to the young girl. The man who, on this 
occasion, used to be the first to come with his garland 
and his good wishes, was today absent. The cherished 
garland was missing, and so were the good wishes. 
A servant belonging to the time when Ma-Shoye s 

father was alive came and said to her: “Little mother, 


T don’t see him here!” 

The okl man liad retired from service some time 

jipo_his home was in another village—and he had not 

her-d of the difference which had arisen between the 
couple Onlv that morning he had heard somethmg 
about it and being whispered in the servants’ quarters. 
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Ma-Shoye answered him with some asperity: “If 
you want to see him, go to his house—why do yon 
) come to me ? ’ * 


“Very well”, said the old man, “I am going”; ami 
he left her. But he said to himself: “It won’t do for 
me to see him alone. I must see you two together, 
otherwise I shall have trudged all this way in vain ” 
Ma-Shoye did not fail to perceive what the old 
servant felt, and she entered into a strange state of 
expectation. The words of a muffled voice soon made 
her turn round, and she saw Ba-Thin before her. 

Her limbs quivered as though, under the shock of 
an electric current. But in a moment she had controlled 
herself; and, wearing a frown upon her face, went 
away elsewhere. 


A few minutes later, the servant came back and said 
to her : “Little mistress, he is your guest after all. 
Could you not spare even a word for him ?” 

“But I never asked you to call him.” 

“Yes, that’s just my fault”, the old man said and 
was moving away when Ma-Shoye called him hack 
and sa.d : ‘•'Very well. But then there are so many people 

ta'lk t^h” 6 ”' n thC h ° USe; S ° me0ne 6156 SUreIy coulcl 


“Someone surely could”, 
he is gone.” 


said the old man, ‘‘but 


Ma-Shoye remained speechless for 
she said : “It is all my luck. At least 
asked him to stay to dinner ’ \ 


a while. Then 
you could 
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“No”, he said, “I am not so shameless as that”; 
and he left the room in a temper. 

VIII 

'Phe insult brought tears to Ba-Thin’s eyes; but he 
blamed nobody except himself. “This is just as it 
should have been”, he told himself again and again. 
“A Shameless creature like me needed just what I have 
received ”. 

He came to realise a couple of days later that a 
much greater humiliation was in store for him, that 
this incident was not to be the last, nor was his discom¬ 
fiture to end that night. All this he realised in such a 
bitter fashion that he did not know where to hide 

himself for shame. 

The picture which forms the starting-point of this 

s tory_the picture of the Lady Gopa of the Jatakas 

had now come to be finished. After more than a month 

of unremitting toil, he had been ablo to complete his 

work. The whole of the morning he lay absorbed in 

the rapture thus brought him. 

The picture was to be sent to the court, rfnd the 

dealer who was to purchase and take it with him came 
to Ba-Thin’s house when he heard the news of its 
completion. But, as the veil covering the picture was 
lifted, he gave a start. He gazed at it intently with 
the expert eye of a connoisseur, and then said in a 
disappointed tone: “I can’t take this picture to 

the king”. i 

Ba-Thin was agliast, and asked in utter bewilder¬ 
ment: “Why not?” 
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••For the simple reason that this face is known to 
me. When you draw a goddess after a human being, 
it is an act of insult to the Divine. If the king were to 
know of this, lie would never see me again”. 

1 hen, looking for a moment at the painter’s eyes, 
wide-open with astonishment and agony, he said, 

suppressing a smile : “Just look at the picture a little 

more carefully, and you’ll come to know who the person 
is. This won’t do at all”. 

A veil of mist seemed to float away from Ba-Thin’s 
eyes. Even when the dealer had gone away he stood 
there gazing at the picture as though in ’a trance 
Tears rolled down from his eyes. Now he understood 
that the vision of sweetness and beauty which he had 
with such ceaseless toil, drawn out from the deeps of his 
heart the vision which had deceived him day and 
night in the guise of a goddess-was not that of 

Lady Gopa of the Jatakas; it was a vision of his own 

beloved Ma-Shoyc. 

He dried his tears, and said to himself : “0 Lord! 

How cruelly have you'deceived me. What had I done 

to merit this?” 

IX 

Po-TIub, now a little more hopeful, said- “jr a 
bh0 /e even the gods desire you; I am but a man- ’ 

- ua whoUy indifferent tone lla-Shoye replied- 

thantl , C 7 must be higher 

than the gods themselves”. ei 

5>he evaded further mention of this topic, and said 
11111: V ° hcai * d that y° u b *ve gieat influence at 


I 
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Court. Could you get one thing done for me and that 
soon ? ’ ’ 

Po-Tkin asked excitedly : “What is it?” 

“A man is indebted to me fo,r a large sum of money 
but I can’t realise it from him. I have no documents. 
Can you do something for me in this matter?” 

•'0 yes, I can”, he said. “But don’t you know under 
whose orders I shall be acting?” And the man 
laughed. 

There was meaning in his very laughter. Ma-Skoye, 
getting excited, caught hold of his hand and said: 
“Then please do something for me right now. I can t 
wait for a single day”. 

Po-Thin nodded, and replied: “Very well, d hat 
will be all right”. 

This debt was so unthinkably trivial for her tha 
Ma-Shoye had never really taken it seriously at all. 
Now, however, the hopes given by the king’s officer 

shot a thrill of excitement in her so that she felt her 

body glow, and her eyes flamed. She .recounted to o- 
Thin all the details of the transaction, and saift: 
shall not leave even the smallest part of 1 “ n0 ’ not 
even a cowrie shall I leave. I shall suck up his blow 

like a leach. Can something be done today ? 

It was superfluous to say another word to 1 o-Uin. 
This development was beyond his utmost expectatmns. 
He could barely suppress his own excitement and o 
as lie said : ‘ The King’s law allows an interim per «d 
of seven days. You will have to he patient for this 

period anyhow. After the seventh day, you can sue, 
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his blood to your heart’s content. I shall not inter¬ 
vene”. 

“This is all for the best”, she said; and hurried 
away—almost fled away—from him. 

The young man was drawn to this strange? maiden 
by a desire he could not fathom. He had thus to endure 
many slights, and did so again. But this time, as he 
went back home, his joyous heart told him repeatedly 
that now he had nothing to fear—the prize was probably 
notfaroff.~He could not imagine at that moment 
what a surprise Providence had in store for him. 

X 

The letter claiming payment of the debt reached 
Ba-Tbin’s hands. For a long time he sat quite motion¬ 
less, with the letter in his hand. Although he was not 
bewildered by what had happened, he had not pre¬ 
cisely expected such a turn. There was very little 
time—something had to be done, and soon. 

It seems that, many days back, Ma-Shoye had once said 

something caustic about his father’s extravagance_a 

remark which Ba-Thin had neither forgotten nor 
forgiven. He therefore did not even dream of insult¬ 
ing his father’s memory by asking for an extension of 
time from his creditor. He was only thinking whether 
he could pay back the debt in full by parting with all 
that he had. There was a rich money-lender in the 
village, and Ba-Thin went over to his place the next 
morning and offered to sell all his property on condi¬ 
tion that the transaction was kept a secret. The sum 
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offered by tlie money-lender was more than sufficient 
to clear his debts. He brought the money home. Only 
when he fell in a raging fever did he realise how much 
he had been affected in body and mind by Ma-Shoye’s 
wpnton heartlessness. 

He did not know how time slipped away. When he 
woke up and returned to consciousness, he found that 
it was the last of the seven days of grace granted to 

him. 


Yes, the very last day! Ma-Shoye, sitting in her 
solitary chamber, was picturing the future to herself. 
Her vanity had been repeatedly injured and now it 
had only raised another man’s egotism to its highest 
ptich. She had not the shadow of a doubt that this 
over-powering self-pride of Ba-Thin would now be 
humbled to the dust. 

Just then a servant came and reported that Ba- 


Thin was waiting downstairs. “I know,” she said 
with a terrible laugh. It was the moment she was 
waiting for. 


As soon as Ma-Shoye entered, Ba-Thin rose to his 
feet. But she had scarcely looked at his face when a 
spasm of agony shot through her bosom. She had 
never really wanted the money-she had never cared 
even to get back a farthing out of it-; only now did 
she understand how cruel one could be in the name 
money. Ba-Thin was the first to speak—he said: 
“Today is the last of the seven days of grace. I have 
brought you your money. 



- \ t 
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Alas, even while death stares at us . our pride is 
not always overcome; otherwise, could Ma-Shoye have 
allowed herself to say that she didn't want a fraction 
of the sum—that she wanted the whole of it? 

Ba-Thin's agonised, emaciated countenance lit up 
in a smile. “Indeed !" he said. “I have brought you 
the entire sum." 

‘ All of it? Where did you get it?" 

“You will come to know of it tomorrow. The 

money is in that box, will you ask someone to count 
t?" 

At this moment, the driver of the cart shouted 
from the gateway : “How much longer will you wait T 
If we don’t start early, we sh^U not be able to get 
shelter for the night at Pegu." 


Craning her neck, Ma-Shoye could see an ox-cart 
standing on the road, laden with boxes and bedding. 
Instantly her face became pale with fear and, looking 
the very picture of misery, she hurled a thousand 
questions at him : “Who will go to Pegu ?”. “Whose 

CMt is this " r .“Where did you get all that 

money? ....“Why are you speechless?”.. “Why 

are? your eyes so dry?”.“What is it you say I shall 

come to know tomorrow?". 


As these words rained from her lips, she caught 
his hand but as quickly let it fall. Then pressing her 
forchehd she' said in a startled tone : “Ali ; This is 
fever, and that’s why you are so pale!" 

Ba-Thin freed himself from her, and said in a 
qu.et and gentle voice ; “Sit down”. Then he sat down 
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beside her himself and whispered; “I’m going to Man¬ 
dalay. Will you listen to a last request of mine today?” 

lfa-$hoye nodded asse nf. Ba-Tliin kept silent 
for a moment, and then said; “My last request to you 
is that you should get married and settle down. Do not 
live unmarried in this fashion any longer. And another 
thing....” 

He was again silent for a while, and then he spoke 
in an even gentler tone than before. “I shall request 
you”, he said, “to remember another thing that, like 
modesty, ^elf-respect is an ornament to a woman’s^ 

character/but any excess of it-” 

Ma-Shoye, mad with impatience, stopped him : “I 
shall listen to all this another time. Where did you 

get that money from?” • ^ 

Ba-Tliin laughed and said; “Why should you 

question me about it? What is there that you don’t 
know?” 

“Where did you get the money ?” she persist ed. 
Ba-Thin gulped, looked round about him, and 
said : “Father’s debt has been paid of with his pro¬ 
perty—do I possess anything at all of mine own ?” 

“Your flower-garden ? ” 

“That too was father’s. ” 


“And all your books ? ” 

“What shall I do with them now ? Moreover, I tell 


/ou, they too were really his”. 

Ma-Shoye sighed, and said: “Well, let that be. 
It is all tor the best. Now go upstairs and he down . 
“But I must be going now”, he said. 
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“With this fever on you. And do you really believe 
I shall let you go in this state of health 

As she said these words, she again drew up to him, 
and caught hold of his hand. Suddenly, Ba-Thin 
saw that the expression on Ma-Shoye’s face had 
undergone a complete change. On her countenance, 
there was now no trace left of sorrow, hate^TlSSpair, 
shame or vanity. There only showed a great love— 
and a poignant doubt. As though a charm was 
upon him, heTollowed her slowly up to the bed-room 
on the top-floor. 

Having made him lie down, ’Ma-Shoye seated 
herself beside him and, fixing upon his ashy face a 
pair of tearful but brilliant eyes, she said ; “Do you 
' think that because you have brought me a heap of 
silver your debt to me has been paid ? Leave off 
thinking of Mandalay. I tell you, if you ever so much 
as step out of this room without my letting you, I shall 
put an end to myself by jumping down this roof. You 

have caused me much pain, but I shall not bear any 

more, I tell you upon my word !” 

Ba-Thin did not reply. He drew the coverlet over 

himself, sighed deeply, and turning on his side, lay 
down to,sleep. 
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.In order to reach my school, I had to 

trudge a goodly four miles. We were ten or twelve of 
U6— I never had to go all alone. In eighty cases out of 
hundred, we village-folk have to march a good deal 
for our education! It might be imagined that this 
situation is not without its advantages. But think of 
the poor children starting early in the morning on a 
trip of four ‘krosh’s (and four ‘krosh’s come to much 
more than eight miles); consider also that during the 
rainy weather they are covered with mud from head to 
foot, and that, when summer comes, the mud is only 
substituted by dust. On such woe-begotten urchins, 
Saraswati, the Goddess of Learning, was not likely to 
shower her blessings. 

And when these boys grow up, the splendour of their 
eight-mile-w@lk-acquired wisdom does not fail to mani¬ 
fest itself, whether they remain in the village, 
migrate to some town in search of livelihood. I haye 
often heard old people remark; “Well, it's all nglrt' 
with the poor. But why must the ‘bhadralok’s 11111 

from the village? Will not the countryside be beTO* 

# 

off if these gentlemen remained J” 

1 . (Taken7rornThe _ notc-books of a village scliool-bor. His 

actual name docs not concern us-nor is it permissible to reveal 
it. Let us assume that lie was addressed as Nyara.) jA 
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I shall say nothing of malaria. But the very pros- 
> peet of walking eight miles every clay does, I repeat, 
frighten away numberless boys of well-to-do families. 
And even when they complete their education, they are, 
in most cases, unable to discard the comforts of 
city-life. 


But enough of this. Well, I used to go to school. 
And in the course of the long walk which this involyed 
we had to pass through two or three villages. Our minds 
during this sojourn, were occupied by such unprofitable 
questions as : “In which garden have the mangoes begun 
to ripen ?” “Where has the berry-crop failed ?” “Whose 
pine-apples are the most bright-looking?” “Whose is 
the garden where dates can be plucked without fear 
of detection?” and so forth. Engaged as we were upon 
the consideration of such irrelevant and useless matters, 
we had not the chance of giving our thoughts to such 
really important and vital questions as “What is the 
capital of Kamaskat?” “Are there any silver mines 
in Siberia?” and so on, > 


And when the examiner asked us what Aden was, we 
answered : “A port in Persia”. In answer to the question 
'^o was Humayun’s father?” I distinctly remember 
^l^ivc replied: “Tughlaq Khan”; yes, even today, 
having crossed the fortieth- year of my life, I still 
' remember all these things. And when we came home 
on the day the results were declared, there used to be 
mighty conferences to decide whether the teacher ought 
to be waylaid and thrashed for liis strictness, or if it 
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would be best to leave such a horrible school where 
boys we,re actually detained. 

Sometimes, on my way to the school, I used to meet 
a boy called MRITYUNJOY. lie was considerably 
older than the rest of us, though he too was in the 3rd 
Standard. None of us knew when he joined this class— 
ever since I was acquainted with him, he was in Class 
Three. Of the history of Mrityunjoy in Class Four, 
nothing is known. And his career in Class Two is also 
shrouded in oblivion. * 

Mrityunjoy had neither father nor mother, brother 
nor sister. All he had was a mango-grove in a remote 
part of the village, a house in the middle of the grove, 
and a distant uncle? The uncle’s job was to recount 
the evil deeds of the nephew that he was an inveterate 
opium-eater, that he simply reeked of hemp, and other 
variations of the same theme. It was also customary 
with him to go about telling people that half of the 
grove really belonged to him, and that it was only a 
matter of days before the court placed him in legal 
possession of it. Well, one day he did possess the 
grove ; but it was through the agency of a higher Tribu- 
nal than the district law-court. Of this, however, we 
shall speak later. 

Mrityunjoy used to cook his own food. His mango- 
grove yielded enough to provide for all his needs 
throughout the year. I have invariably seen him 
silently trudging away at one end of the road with a 
couple of dirty-looking books under his arm. We never 
saw him asking anything of anyone. On the contrary r 
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it was we who often dragged him to the sweetmeat 
shop and persuaded him to distribute sweets among us. 
And’not merely we boys even the fathers of some of us 
joined in extorting money from him. They would 
send their children to plead with him that their books 
were stolen, or money lost, and under such pretences, 
they would get something out of him. But when it 
came to showing their gratitude, it was noticed that, 
far from acknowledging their debts, they were unwill¬ 
ing even to accept having ever exchanged any words 
with him. Such was poor Mrityunjoy’s status in the 
respectable section of the village people ? 

We had somehow lost sight of him for quite a long 
time. One day I heard it whispered that he was on his 
death-bed. But later it became known that an old snake- 
charmer helped by his daughter Vilasi, had nursed him 
night and day, and pulled him out of the jaws of 
Death. 

I felt uneasy at the news of his illness, (how many 
times had I not eaten his sweetmeats?) and one even¬ 
ing when it was quite dark I stole into his grove. 
There was no fencing, and I soon found myself 
before his room. The door was open, a bright lamp 
was burning inside, and on a bedstead covered with a 
spotless sheet Mrityunjoy wa9 sleeping. Looking at 
that skeleton, it was easy enough for me to see that 
Yamaraj, the God of Death, had spared no efforts to 
terminate the mortal journey of my poor friend; and 
that if the God had failed, it was only because the 
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exertions of the girl who nursed him had been greater 
than his own. 

bhe was sitting by his side and gently fanning him. 
At the sight of n visitor she started and stood up. Yes, 
it was Vilasi, the old snake-charmer’s daughter. Her 
age could as well be eighteen as twenty-eight—I couldn’t 
vouch for it. But, looking at her face, I could gather 
without any difficulty to what state she had been 
reduced. Whatever her age might have been, her 
body had shrivelled to a mere nothing on account of 
constant nursing ami waking. She was like a flower 
p reserved in a vase; which, after a time, crumbles at 
t he merest touch . 

Mntyunjoy recognised me immediately, and >aid : 
“Who is that? Nyara?” 

“Yes”, I said. 

“Take a seat”. 

The girl stood where she was with bent head. 
Mrityunjoy spoke to me for a whiie. He had been bed¬ 
ridden. he told me for over six weeks. For the first 
week or so he was quite unconscious, and only during 
the past few days was he able to recognise people. He 
still couldn’t get up, but now there was no danger. 

True, he had survived. But it was possible for me 
to understand, even though I was then but a child, 
that the girl who was looking after this patient, all 
alone in that deserted place, had taken upon herself an 
incredibly heavy burden. Bay after day, night after 
night, how much had she toiled for him, how stupen¬ 
dous was her patience, how much of rest and sleep had 
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slie given up for his sake! It was no ordinary courage 
•that she was showing. What was it that sustained her, 
what enabled her to achieve the impossible and nurse 
him back to life ? All this I didn't understand at 
that time, but only much later. 

When I prepared to take leave of Mrityunjoy, the 
girl took a lamp in her hand and escorted me up to the 
old, dilapidated outer wall of that garden. She had not 
said a word to me till we reached the wall, when she 
asked; “Shall I reach you as far as the road?’’ 

The grove, with its full-grown mango trees, looked 
like a huge, shapeless mass of darkness. It was impos¬ 
sible to see the road indeed, even my own hand was 
invisible to me. 

I said to he,r: “You need not come. Just give me 
the lamp.” 

As she handed over the lamp, my eyes rested on 
her care-worn face. Slowly, she said: “Will you not 
be afraid, going all alonef Let me reach a little 
further”. 

This stripling of a gill asking me if I wouldn’t be 
frightened! In spite of all that I was feeling I said 
no’ and walked ahead. 

“ These jungle paths are difficult”, she said again. 
“ Be careful at every step”. 

In a flash I understood the danger she was hinting 
at, and I felt a creeping sensation come over every 
muscle of my body. Possibly she would have 
accompanied me in spite of my protests had it not been 
for the thought of Mrityunjoy lying in pain all alone. 
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The garden was rao.re than twenty ‘bighas’ in area, 
and the distance I had to traverse was not negligible. 
En\eloped in utter darkness, the path was beset with 
pitfalls, and when I recalled Vilasi’s words, the danger 
she had suggested so wholly gripped my mind that I 
had not the time even to feel afraid. And then I 
thought of my friend lying there so close to death. 
How awful it must be to stay with such an one in the 
middle of the night. Supposing Mrityunjoy were 
suddenly to expire, how would the girl spend the night 
in the terrible company of a corpse. 

I recall another incident when I was present by the 
death-bed of a relative. It was a dark night and there 
were no children or servants in the house. The only 
person present, besides myself, was the dying man’s 
wife, who was soon to become a widow. The lady was so 
beside herself with sorrow that I was afraid her own life 
might ebb away, together with her husband’s. All the 
time she sobbed, and kept on asking me the most 
desperate question. If she had voluntarily decided to 
accompany her husband to the other world, why did 
the government authorities interfere? Did they not 
understand that she could not live without him for a 
moment? Had they not wives of their own? Or were 
their hearts made of stone? And if that verj night 
some people rom the village quietly piled up some 
firewood and prepared a burning pyre for her, how 
could the police possibly come to know anything about 
it? She kept on talking in this strain; but I could 
not just sit there and listen to her moaning. So many 
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things had do be done—the village people had to be 
informed, and arrangements made for the funeral. 
When I told her I was going, she came to her senses 
at once. Wiping her tears, she said ; “Brother, what 
was fated, has come to happen. What is the use of 
your going just now ? Let the night pass”. 

“No ”, I replied. “It won’t do for me to keep 
sitting here. Much remains to be done”. 

“Oh, it can all wait ”, she pleaded. “You stay on” 

I repeated that it was absolutely necessary to 
inform friends in the village, and prepared to go. But 
I had scarcely moved my legs when she gave a terribie 
scream and shouted : “0 my God ! 0 father mine! I 
can’t stay here all alone. No, I can’t.”. 

I just had to stay on. The man with whom she had 
lived in that house for more than twenty-five years 
had, at the hour of death, become so terrible to her 
that she could not endure him even for a second 
Nothing was more unbearable to her than the sight of 
her husband’s dead body. \ 

Let it not be imagined that I am trying to minimise 
the poor woman’s grief, or that I am questioning the 
genuineness of her emotion. I know other incidents 
of a similar nature which, (though I do not propose 
to describe them), justify me in saying that, v when a 
woman is about to become a widow, neither her sense 
of duty nor her long familiarity with her husband can 
enable her to overcome the fear and loathing which 
she feels in the presence of his cadaver. To suppress 
this disgust demands a strength which a wife cannot 
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acquire, may she live with her husband for a whole 
century. 

But to return to Mrityunjoy. Well, for a month or 
two I did not get any news of him, nor did I ever go to 
see him. I know that this will appear strange to some 
people. Those who are unfamiliar with village life, 
or have seen it only through the window of a moving 
train, will probably exclaim: “How could that be? Is 
it natural for a man, after having seen the agony of one 
of his friends, to forget all about him for a month 
For the information of people who might be thus 
puzzled, I must say at once that such indifference is 
not only possible, but is in fact everywhere to be seen 
in the villges. I am aware that all kinds of stories are 
current about the ‘spirit of brotherhood’ that is supposed 
to prevail among rural folk. It is imagined that if any 
one is in the slightest trouble, the entire village flocks 
to his assistance. Now, such might have been the state of 
things in the fabled Satya Yuga of our scriptures, but 
I have never seen anything like it myself. In short, 
since no one talked of Mrityunjoy’s death we,surmised 
that he must have been alive. No news was good news, 

so why bother! g 

One day, however, we suddenly heard the voice of 

Mrityun joy's uncle proclaiming the misdeeds of his 
nephew His wail ran something like the following : 
“Alas, the entire village is doomed to perdition. My 
worthless nephew has married a low snake-charmer s 
daughter. I, holder of the name of Nalter Mitra can 
no longer show my face among decent people. If the 
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wretch had merely married the girl I wouldn’t mind 
so much. But he hasn’t stopped at that—lie has actually 

eaten food cooked by her! If such a thing is tolerated 
in our village, there is nothing left for me but to hide 

myself in the forest. Oh, if my people at Haripnr were 
to hear of this.’’and so forth. 

All of us, old or young, talked of nothing else. 
“What!” we said, “was such a thing ever heard of^ 
even in these wicked times?” 

Said the uncle : “Oh, I had guessed long ago that 

this would come to pass. I was only watching After 

all, Mrityunjoy is no stranger to me, but my very own 

nephew. Would it not have been easy for me to take him 

home and nurse him myself? Now you can all see why 

I couldn’t do so... .The name of the Mitter family has 

been blackened. It is a blot on the fair- face of our 
village 


When we heard all this, we gathered unde,- the 

uncle s banner. And what we did next was something so 

temble that the thought of it makes me cover my face 
with shame even to this day. * 

We all went on a crusade to Mrityunjoy >s house-tke 

sa™^ 7 6 th< ?° n ° Ur ° f hiS fSmily * and 811 us to 
aave the glory of our village. It was dusk when we 

reached the old house. Vilasi was baking bread in a 

corner of the tumble-down verandah. When she saw 

so many people enter the house, armed with sticks 

she turned paie with fear. The uncle peeped through the 

door and saw that Mrityunjoy was sleeping in he 
>nner room. He bolted the door and let loose a voHey of 


« 
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abuse upon the poor girl alreadv half-dead with fright. 
Need I add that since the world’s creation no uncle 
had spoken to his nephew’s wife as we heard him 
speak that day? Indeed, even the snake-charmers 
daughter, habituated to insult, could not endure his 
words. “Take care what you say!” she warned him. 

“My father has given me to him in marriage . %en 

more incensed at lie;- words, the uncle thundered : “Oh, 
has he?”, and went at her again. A dozen heroes from 
our ranks now joined him. One of us dragged the 
„irl by her hair, another boxed her ears, yet another 
twisted her arms and those who could do nothing hep 


on shouting at her. 

How could it be Otherwise t On occasions like that 
the people of our village have invariably distinguish* 
themselves for their valour. Let God Himself dare an 
try to accuse us of cowardice! A whole tradition » 
involved in this. I have heard that there are certain 
-rod-forsaken countries (like England), where people 
hold the wretched belief that women should not be 
beaten because they are weak and helpless “ ■*" 

argument! We orthodox and pure Hindus hate 

suffered from this superstition. Our worthy anees or 
have laid down that the weak may certain y 
belaboured and it doesn’t matter in the least whether 
the person you thrash, for the greater glory of religion, 

is a man or a woman. 

The girl made a lot of noise at first, and screamed a 
number of times. But after a while she was quiet A 
we dragged her out of the house, with the intention 
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ridding the village of her, she fell at our feet and 

entreated“0, have mercy on me; just leave me for a 

minute, so that I might take bread inside. Otherwise 

the dogs will eat up the bread and the poor sick man 

will starve throughout the day....O, leave me for just 
a minute...”. 

Prom the other room came the voice of Mrityunjoy 
who was yelling like a lunatic and heating his head 
against the cot. He kicked the door with all his might 
and hurled at us the most unmentionable abuses. How¬ 
ever, (be it said to our credit), not for the fraction of 
a second did we hesitate to complete our mission For 

he salvation of our beloved motherland, we endured 
his abuse and dragged the girl away. 

But I must, iu all honesty, make a confession on my 
oun account; namely, that in the actual heating up 0 f 
■las. I did not participate. Although I accompanied 

“ 5 fi lends, and was with them all along, I was 
how unable to lay my hands on the girl's body I must 
say I did feel a certain amount of uneasiness 'in beat- 
nghei. Let me not be misjudged—I did not f 
moment doubt that the girl was guilty of * “ 

-■ and must he thrown*** of 

Point I was quite clear. And yet I wasn't aitou h 

1 - actuaiiy ^ 

SO soft and 1DS ' FortunateI J-> the others were not 
The r "' eBkuess didn ’t matter much 

that apa, e t nrcou h r e a S ;“ r is Z ^ 

Wn as generosity o* JET, £ 

F. 8 
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that our actions were replete with heroism, he might 
yet complain that they lacked in kindness. But this 
charge is untenable, and I wish most emphatically to t 
repudiate it. Far from being unkind, we respectable 
people often exhibit such unheard-of generosity that 
the reader would remain speechless if he but realised 
the extent of it. 

Consider this very case of Mrityunjoy’s, for instan¬ 
ce. We had shown unusual patience with him, and it 
was only when he went to the limit of eating polluted 
rice that we finally lost our tempers. The marriage 
was something that might have been laughed out of 
consideration (imagine the son of a ‘kayastha’ marry¬ 
ing a snake-charmer’s daughter); but must he proceed 
to eat rice cooked by her ? True, he had been ill for f 
two months—true, again, he was bed-ridden and unable 
to get up. But then, were there not other things to 
eat? Could he not have satisfied his hunger by eating 
‘luchis’ or sandesh, or even minced meat? But, defy¬ 
ing all injunctions, he actually partook of cooked rice 
at the hands of a Muslim. How could this be forgiven ? 
Truly, the people of our village are not narrow in their 
outlook. As I said before, they have had to walk 
eight miles a day for their school education; and, with 
such hard-earned wisdom in their bellies, they lia\e 
grown up as worthy pillars of our society. The bles¬ 
sings of the gods are upon tbem-how could narrow- ^ 
mindedness ever touch their souls? 

In further illustration of this I need only mention the 
affair of the late Mukerji Moshav's widowed daughter- 
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in-law. A couple of years after her Husband’s death, 
the poor widow returned to her paternal house. For 
some time the rumour went round that Chhoto Bnbu, 
(the younger son of Mukerji Moshay), was looking for 
ways and means to deprive his sister-in-law of her 
share of the property. But, in obedience to that 
instinctive generosity of which I spoke above, Chhoto 
Babu gave a donation of two hundred rupees towards 
tbe annual Spring ceremony, and called all the Brail- 
mins of the neighbourhood, gave them a sumptuous 
feast, and finally presented each of them with a polish¬ 
ed cup of bell-metal. Naturally, the entire village 

resounded with his praises and there was no more talk 
about the widow’s property. 

But enough of that-the'stories of our greatness are 
egion Our noble deeds have accumulated froma"e to 
age and yon can see big mounds of them at every 
doorstep. For many years I have travelled in the 
conntryside of South Bengal and I have heard of 
nothing but the charitable and generous disposition of 

« i.. b.„ J 

vhe , e T r ' aIly n0thing m0re f0 >- «• to acquire • 
whether in conduct, or religious devotion, or scholar! 

J-P or social life, we have learnt everything< All 

that now remains is to abuse and discredit the barbar- 

ous Europeans Once that is done, the deliverance of 
our motherland is truly assured. 

out had PaSSed Since we turned Vilasi 

out of the village. During this period I had renounced 

Jldly ties and was living the qniet life of a hermit. 
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One day, being mure than usually troubled by 
mosquitoes, I set out for a trip to my village,As I was 
passing through Mai Para, a couple of miles from our 
place, whom should 1 meet but Mrityunjoy, sitting on 
doorstep of a small hut ! He had grown a big beard 
the and long, flowing hair. There was a saffron- 
coloured turban on his head, and a string of beads 
round his neck. Who indeed could have taken him for 
ourMrityunjoy ? Within a brief year, this Bengali- 
Kayastha boy had completely transformed himself into 
a Muslim snakc-charmev. 

(It is amazing how quickly some people are able 
to abjure the caste of their ancestors and adopt a new 
one. The reader has probably heard how a Brahmin’s 
son recently married a sweeper-girl and adopted her 
profession! I know of another Brahmin—educated upto 
•matriculation standard—who fell for a basket-weaver’s 
daughter. Now he makes rice-washing baskets, and 
takes the pigs out to graze. And then, there was an¬ 
other Kayastha lad who wedded a butcher girl and 
thought nothing of slaughtering cattle with his own 
hands. To see him, one might think he had been a 
butcher all his life. I have often wondered to myself 
whether these women, who can thus drag our men 

down, cannot also raise them up with equal ease. 

But there, I am digressing again. I was provoked into 
a regular discussion on Ethics! The trouble with 
me i;., I am unable to forget that in our country ninety 
persons out of every hundred pass their lives in the 

villages. However...) 
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•So, as I was saying, Mrityunjoy had changed so 
much it was difficult to recognise him. But he, on his 
part, knew me at once, and was very hospitable. 
Vilasi had at that moment gone to fetch water from a 
pool nearby. When she returned, she showed genuine 
satisfaction at seeing me, and said: “If you hadn’t 
been present that night, those devils would have killed 
me. I know you too must have endured a good deal 
at their hands on my account”. 

Mrityunjoy told me that when we threw Vilasi out 
of his house, they left the village on the following 
day and came away to the place where I found them. 
They had now established themselves there, and were 
living happily enough. He needn’t have told me that 
they were happy—it was written on their faces. The 
moment I looked at them, I had seen that there was no 
melancholy in their lives any longer. 


That day Mrityunjoy had been asked to catch some 
snakes, and even the money had been paid to him in 
advance. I told them I was also keen to accompany 
them. Ever since I was a child, I had longed to do 

two things one was to trap cobras and tame them; the 

other, to become proficient in magic and learn spells 
and charms. 


Well, I thought, here was a chance to realise at 
east one of my two ambitions. I could learn the art of 
taming cobras-and the idea of having a teacher like 

Mrityunjoy made me feel quite excited about it He 

was a disciple of his famous father-in-law, and'was 
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now quite an expert snake-charmer himself. It was 
lucky for me to he with him. 

But for some time both of them were unwilling to 
admit me into their company, since the profession was 
as dangerous as it was difficult. I was, however, 
adamant; and after a month or two Mrityunjoy gave 
up his efforts to dissuade me. Very soon 1 looked like 
a full-fledged snake-charmer ! Mrityunjoy put an 
amulet on my wrist, and tied a packet of drugs to a 
corner of my turban. 

After a while, I was initiated into the ‘mantra’ 
which was indispensable to every snake-charmer. Shall 
I reproduce this spell? Well, I don't remember all the 
words, but only the last part, which was something 
like this: 

_0 Cobra, thou art the messenger of Manasa, 

Of Manasa, the Goddess, Who is our Mother. 
Topsy-turvy Heaven and Hell, 

Topsy-turvy Heaven and Hell- 

0 Cobra, take thou the poison of the water-snake, 
And give to the water-snake thine own poison. 

Do this, 0 Doodh-raj, Mani-raj, 

By whose command ? 

By command of the snake-charmer \ 

What all this means, I do not know; because the 
sage who revealed this incantation (surely it must ha\e 
come from some great sage!) never granted mean 

interview. 

There came a day when the spell was put to i s 
final test. But, before that fatal moment, my reputa- 
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tion as a snake-trapper had been well established. 
People used to say : ‘’Oh yes, Nyara is a clever one. 
When he was a hermit, he had gone to Kamakhya, and 
has learnt the art to perfection”. So flattering, indeed 
was the praise I received, that I might well have 
been proud of becoming an ‘expert’ at such a 
young age. 

There were only two persons who didn’t seem to be 
overawed b}* my skill—Mrityunjoy, my teacher, who 
while he didn’t openly say that I was just an amateur, 
refrained also from praising my art; and Vilasi, who 
would often laugh at me and say : “Thakur, these 
creatuVes are the very devils. Be careful when you 
scotch.them”. As a matter of fact. I teas often very 
rash in my methods, and used to go about breaking 
the fangs and extracting poison from the cobra’s 
mouth with so much composure that the thought of 
it makes me shiver even now. 

It is not widely known, that trapping a snake isn’t 

really such a difficult job; and when a snake is caught 

and imprisoned in an earthenware pot for three or four 

days, it is too much afraid to bite, even if the fangs 

are intact. It will raise its hood, and make all manner 

of threatening gestures—but it won’t actually bite an-- 
one. 

v a 

The most profitable part of a snake-charmer’s 
profession is the sale of drugs and roots which are 
supposed to possess miraculous qualities in frightening 
away snakes. On this subject, however, Vilasi never 
tired of raising objections. The trick was quite r- 
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•simple one—a particular snake was chosen, and its 
tongue branded with an iron rod. Such a snake would 
fly for its life even at the sight of an ordinary 
stick or splinter, hut we pretended that it was the 
herbs which frightened it. Against this practice 
\ ilasi would protest violently. “Look here”, she would 
say, “this is sheer deception”. 

Mrityunjoy would reply: “What’s wrong with this? 
Every snake-charmer does the same”. 

But Vilasi would persist: “Let others do what they 
please. We won’t starve if we refrain from cheating 
people in this fashion”. 

I noticed, too, that whenever Mrityunjoy was in¬ 
vited to trap snakes Vilasi tried to avoid it. “Today is 
Saturday” “We must not go out on Thursdays”—she 
always offered one excuse or another. When Mrityun¬ 
joy was absent, she would simply turn down the 
invitation; but when he was present, it was difficult 
for him to resist the temptation of cash payment in 
advance. As for myself, snake-trapping had become 
a hobby to me, and I always prodded Mrityunjoy to 
accept. Somehow, I looked only at the interesting 
side of this job, and ignored all its dangers. For 
this bravado, however, I had one day to pay a 
heavy price. 

That morning we had gone to a milkman’s house, 
about three miles off. Vilasi, as usual, was with us. 
As we dug at the floor for a while we found an 
opening to a pit or cavity. There was another thing 
which we passed over, but which Vilasi at once 
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noticed. (After all, .she was born in a snake-charmer’s 
family.) A few thin, torn pieces of paper were lying 
1 v there. Vilasi picked them up, and said: “Thakur, 
take care as you dig. There is not just one snake in 
this house, but a pair—probably even more.” 

Mrityunjoy said : “But these people tell us that 
only one snake has been seen.” 

Pointing to the pieces of paper, Vilasi said : “But 
don’t you see. The creatures have made a regular 
home here.” 

“The papers could have been dragged here by mice, 
Vilasi.” 

“Maybe. But I tell you there are more snakes than 
one.” 

\ Vilasi’s words came true that day fatally true. 

After a search of ten minutes, Mrityunjoy caught a 
dark cobra and handed it over to us. But we had 
hardly put it into the basket when he leapt out of 
the pit with a deep “O..0..0I1,” and stood before 

us sighing helplessly. Blood was oozing out of his 
hand. 

At first we were all struck dumb. That instead 
of flying for its life at a snake-trapper’s approach, 
any snake could put its head out of the hole and 

bite!—this was something I had never seen before 
nor imagined possible. juT’-. 

J Vilasi screamed, but in a moment she had tied up * 
his hand tightly with a piece of cloth. Then taking 
out all the herbs and roots she had, she made him * 
chew them by turns. We tried to fortify him with 
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amulets—his own was already on his wrist, and I gave 
him mine in addition, in the hope that this double 
charm might prevent the poison from spreading. Our 
old‘Mantra’too—‘By whose command? By command 
of the snake-charmer’—was called into assistance. I 
repeated the spell a number of times with an abun¬ 
dance of gestures. A crowd had already gathered 
around us. The news was spreading fast, and from 
all directions people were summoned who had been 
known to have handled such situations. Vilasi’s father 


was also sent for. 

Not for a minute did I stop chanting my spell, but 
clearly it was proving ineffective. Hardly fifteen 
minutes later, Mrityunjoy vomited and started speak¬ 
ing through his nose in delirium. Vilasi rolled on 
the ground for sheer grief. It was easy to see that 
the ‘Mantra,’ with its ‘snake-charmer’s command,’ was 


quite useless. 

Other experts arrived and we started reciting, both 
Kingly and jointly, the praises of all the three bundl ed 
and thirty million gods and goddesses. But t ic 
poison continued to spread, and the victim grew 
steadily worse. When we saw that entreaty was of no 
avail, we started abusing the poison for its wickedness 
What unmentionable words didn’t we uttei at t in 
moment! If the poison had ears, it would not only have 
left Mrityunjoy alone, I think it would have run away 

from our country and gone into exile. 

But nothing we did or said was of the slight 
help. For half an hour he writhed in agony; an 
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putting toshameail the drugs'and spells of his father-in- 
law, and falsifying the name—‘Victorof Death’—which 
t his parents had given him, Mrityunjoy terminated 
his mortal journey. Vilasi took her dead husband s 
head in her lap, and sat speechless like a stone image. 

I shall not describe her sorrow any more; nor was 
it longlived, for Vilasi did not survive him by mote 
than a week. One day she said to me : “Thakur. you 
must swear by my head that you will give up this 
business”. 

My amulet and drugs had been interred along 
with the dead body of Mrityunjoy. Only the spell 
remained—but I had seen enough to understand that 
the ‘snake-charmer’s command’ was not as effective 
^ as a magistrate’s order; and that the poison of a snake 
was not as timid as a Bengali’s poison. 

There was no dearth of poison in Vilasi’s hut. On& 
day I heard that she had quietly taken leave of this 
world; and, as the divinely revealed scriptures tell 
us. she must doubtless have gone to Hell, teut, wherever* 
she might have gone after her wretched life, I know 
• that when my own days are over I shall not dislike 
hell, jf hell be the abode of such souls as Vilasi. 

Mrityunjoy’s old uncle, now proud possessor of the 
entire grove, shook his head knowingly and said : 
“Well, if a wretch like him won’t meet such an end, who 
^ v ould ’ A young man could be forgiven a good deal. 
But must he for that reason eat her rice and go to hell! 
He went to the dogs himself, and made me bend my 
head in shame. .Now you see the result? He didn’t get 
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a splinter ol firewood for his cremation—not a decent 
deftth, was it ?” 

To which the good people of the village added 
their own opinion; “Indeed you are right, uncle. 
Polluted rice! Good Lord!—is there anj r penance for 

thany 


Even Vilasi’s suicide was to them a subject for 
mockery and contempt. Maybe, both of them were 
guilty. But I often wonder; Mrityunjoy was one of 
their own, he was born and brought up in the same 
village. How was it, not one of them tried to ask him¬ 
self what it was that had sustained Mrityunjoy and 


prompted him to so rash a course? 

V^And I cannot escape the feeling t hat in a country 
where men and women cann ot win each others! hearts 
and marry freely; whe re, on the other hand r free dom 
itself li T in disfavour ; where peo ple are ‘ depriv ed 
equally of the goocl fortune of hoping and the joy of 
aspiring; where they get neither the pride of vict ory 
nor the agon y*or~Tfefeat , but simply the inanity o f 
acc eptance • where omnipotent Society keeps me and 
women for ever isolated from conflict and struggle of 
whatever kind;—in such a country, marriage must 


inevitably remain a mere ‘contract’ in the worst sense, 
in spite of all attempts to make it a‘document’ by 
scriptural recitals. And in such a country alone is it 
possible to understand the story of Mrityunjoy’s jsin 
the sin of eating rice cooked by a girl he loved. Many 
of those who mocked at Vilasi were, 1 Know, goo anc 
righteous men—nor do I dispute that the hi c iest 
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places are reserved for them in heaven above. But 
when ^the daughter of Sheikh, the Muslim snak e" 
chai- jnerTtook pity on a suffering, agonised hum an 
being , and won him l'or herself by sheer devotion, none 
of these good people noticed a fra ction of nobility in 
her. Perhaps Mrityunjov w as an altogethe r insig¬ 
n ificant perso n in the scheme of the universe; but the 
joy of winning his heart was not insignifican t—it 
like a bo nndlpss jxeasiir e 

Vnd this is w hat people of our country seem unable 
t(* # i|ndersTaiic[. if i sav a word in coudemnatTon of our 
social traditions, I know the answer that is in store 
for me I shall b e told that it is these changeless 
traditions that have enabled HinJu society to sun-ire 
in the midst of centuries of conflict; to which I some¬ 
times cannot help objecting that survival is not the 
only mark of excellence o y power^ t h at, w I T He nulli fy 

m ammoths have perished , th e cockroaciriibs^sur^edQ 
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